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THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
te ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the 
lords of the South 
assent to the 





m under 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal pawn 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave tation over that 
of the free people, in the Congress, and 
h to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’ —Joux Quincy Apas. 
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jalone the spindles and looms of New England, but 
|the cotton plantations of the most distant Southern 
|States. His putriotism would extend over one and 
jall, the same broad shield of protection, fur he knows 
that it is only by justice and impartial legislation 


But if one were com- 
iror in such a case, he might find 
etwixt two, It is not always an 
know what to do ina case where there 
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tween the law and abstract right; - r . 
nust abide by our government. |t@at the interests of one and all can prosper, and 
necessarily is, or we must {tt it may be said of our States, as the inspired 
r to the eiblirecy wilt of a despot | volume has said of the Charch, ‘If one member saf- 


fer, all the other members suffer with it.’ He has 
|the sagacity to perceive that the fanaticism of Mas- 
| sachusetts is striking a death-blow at her own bosom, 
, and therefore not to be put in force, would jand the hand he interposes, if for the benefit of the 
side the whole authority of the law, and |COUmtry at large, is for Massachusetts, especially, not 
" ; ‘ jonly benetit, but salvation, 

| And yet there are men in that Commonwealth 
| who are unable to appreciate the magnanimity and 
|patriotism of Daniel Webster. They could strike 
| him to the earth for his late noble effort inthe Senate, 
|and would think themselves doing heaven service. 
|'They would compare themselves to Abraham, carry- 
ing his son Isaac to the altar, and raising his pa- 
|ternal hand to slay his first-born, when they are, in 
|truth, more like the stupid ram, who was looking on 
| from the thicket, and into whose throat the patriarch 
plunged the sacrificial knife, instead of that of his 
son. Let them bear in mind that there is much more 
resemblance between an abolitionist and a sheep, 
than there is between an abolitionist and the Father 
of the Faithful, (who himself owned some hundreds 
of slaves,) and educe from the scriptural narrative a 
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to appreciate disinterested patriotism ? Has the mem- 
ory of Warren faded away, that courageous devotion 
to a good cause can cease to be an object of admi- 
ration with any class of the sons of revolutionary 
penalties against practices sires? But even if there be no appreciation of moral 
» the and eternal law had al. |#eroism on the part of the New England enemies of 
enounced eternal penalties. Instance the | Daniel Webster, we should think that gratitude alone 
f slaver ygamy, divorce and others. inight compel their respect. New England is more 
t view of the subject, the indebted to that man than to any hero or statesman 

nee needs to have no obstruction |Si¢e the days of Warren, Hancock, and John Ad- 
unjust law, so long as the act is ams! if these illustrious personages gave liberty to 
with the laws of the country. New England, Webster has bestowed upon her that 
wever hard it may bear upon power and prosperity which have made free _institu- 
greatest good of the greatest tions respectable, and protected them from aggres- 
its execution. sion. If they taught her to strangle the serpent of 
depotism in her cradle, he has put in her hand the 

club of Hercules. New England, the most sterile 
part of the United States, a land of rocks and snows, 
has become, under the influence of Webster’s 
statesmanship, a region more fruitful than a garden 
of the tropics; a busy hive of human industry; a 
country of manufactures, commerce, and general ed- 
ucation. There is not a stream which runs from her 
granite hills to the wide ocean, but should mingle the 
majestic name of Webster with the solemn thunders 
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New Engiand ought to cling to him to the last, and 
never for a moment suspect his fidelity to her cause, 
nor believe that the man who is * true to himself” in 
refusing to sacrifice his duty at the shrine of popular 
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any man,’ or to any section. 


prejudice, can be, under any circumstances, ‘ false to 


We sincerely trust that the people of New Eng- 
land will, as present indications seem to warrant, 


From the Louisville Journal. 
DISUNIONISM IN PANEUIL HALL. 


There was a meeting of the disunionists of Bos- 
ton held in Faneuil Hall, on Monday evening of 
last week. The object of the meeting was to de- 
nounce the speech recently delivered in the Senate 
by Mr. Webster. Those who signed the call for 
the meeting are wel! known as fanatics of the most 
bitter sort. They are the same persons generally, 
who recently adopted a resolution calling for the 
‘immediate dissolution of the Union.’ ‘The meeting 
was addressed by Wendell Phillips, a Jeader of the 
small sect of Garrison abolitionists, the men who 
are in a very great hurry to see the Union shatter- 
ed. It was just such a meeting as one would ex- 
pect a fanatic of the first’water to grow very fiery in, 
and accordingly Phillips was very * eloquent’ on the 
occasion. He denounced Webster as a ‘traitor to 
the Constitution and an apostate to humanity” Now, 
it must have been very funny to hear Phillips de- 
nouncing the great Massachusetts Senator for being 
‘a traitor to the Constitution,” as he himself glories 
in trampling the Constitution under foot, in denying 
that it ought to have any binding influence on honest 
men, and in calling it ‘a covenant with death.” If 
Mr. Webster had proved a traitor to the Constitution, 
Mr. Wendell Phillips would have clutched him to 
his heart with extraordinary affection, while the fact 
that he has denounced the great Senator is of itself 
ample proof that Mr. Webster is as true as steel in 
his loyalty to the Constitution. 

Mr. Theodore Parker was also present, and made 
along speech. We regret that a gentleman for 
whose abilities we entertain so much admiration 
should have condescended to mix himself up with 
such persons as composed the meeting, should have 
mixed his wisdom with their folly, his strong sense 
with their egregious fanaticism. What business 
has such a man at sucli a place? Why should Mr. 
Parker wish to see this glorious Union dissolved 
and rent in fragments? Why should he associate 
himself with traitors, and permit the accents of his 
honeyed wisdom, which have so often exalted the 
feelings of his hearers, to be mingled with the vile 
hisses of the vipers of treason? Garrison, Phillips, 
and their coadjutors, are men of cracked heads, and 
hearts full of malice and bitterness, They could 
look on the horrors of the civil war that would rage 
were the Union dissolved, as exultingly as Nero 
looked on the burning of Rome. ‘Their devilish ma- 
lignity would be gratified with spectacles of blood ; 
and the howlings of the demons of murder, and the 
shoutings of the infernal pack, that would follow in 
the wake of National discord, would be music in 
their insane ears. But what congeniality is there in 
such scenes with the spirit of ‘Theodore Parker? 
What is there in blood and the blackness of war- 
storms for him to love? He should leave disunion 
to fools and fanatics, and seek to promote the feel- 
ing of a common brotherhood, the claims of which 


| he has so eloquently exhibited in many a fervent ap- 


peal. We sincerely hope that he will speedily re- 
cover from that aberration of judgment under which 
he consented to address a brood of traitors, and 
henceforth conduct himself more consistently with 
his professed Jove and reverence for the pure and 
calm and holy spirit of Christianity. 

As for the Garrisonites who promoted this meet- 
ing to denounce Mr. Webster, they were only pur- 
sning their yocation. They are madmen, who can 
terrify nobody. But we hope the infection of inadinen 
m‘ty not vitiate nobler minds, minds which have here- 
tofore exerted themselves in behalf of the claims of 
peace and love, and humanity and brotherhood. 

We are sorry that the voice of disunion should 
ever have been heard in Feneuil Hall, that glorious 
old hall, in which the echoes of tne eloquence of the 
whole-hearted champions of liberty, proclaiuned 
during the war of our Revolution, yet seem to linger. 
While we regcet the pollution of the venerable place 
by the clamor of the advocates of disanion, we re- 
joice that in Boston, that city so rich in her revolu- 
tionary annals and in the illustrations she has given 
of devotion to the spirit of liberty, the prevailing 
sentiment is so true to the Union of these States. 
There is a pack of pestilent traitros in that ancient 
city, but they are few indeed when compared with 
those who have never cherished a feeling akin to 
treason. 





From the Baltimore Clipper. 
DENUNCIATION OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The great speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster is 
unpalatable to the fanatics and disunionists of Bos- 
ton, who, at a recent meeting in Faneuil Hall, de- 
nounced him as a traitor. It could not have been 
expected that his speech in favor of preserving the 
Union would please those who a petitioned the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for its dissolution ; and 
of course, Mr. Webster is not disappointed at the 
condemnation of his sentiments by the worthless 
faction which assembled at Faneuil Hall. Their 
praise would noc have been as acceptable as their 
censure ; for their object is to destroy the country, 
while his is to preserve it. Among those by whom 
he was reviled were a clergyman and a negro, who 
appear to have been fit associates, from the work in 
which they were engaged. Whilst Mr. Webster 
has won, by his speech, the respect and confidence 
of every friend of the Union, he may spurn the 
‘scurvy politicians, white and black, who assail him 
for being on the side of his country. 

We venture to assert that the members of the 
Faneuil Hall meeting, which condemned Mr. Web- 
ster, and who affect so much sympathy for slaves, 
would not purchase their freedom at the expense 
of one dollar for each slave liberated. If this sym- 
pathy were to cost any thing, it would not be indulg- 
ed. Had they endorsed the speech of Mr. Web- 
ster, he might well have asked himself, ‘What evil 
have I done that I should receive the praise of these 
men ?’ 





From the Rome (Ga.) Eagle and Bulletin. 
BEHOLD YOUR BROTHER. 


William Lloyd Garrison, editor of the Boston Lib- 
erator, uses the following fanatical and blasphemous 
language :— 

‘ The time has come to preach disunion on the high- 
est moral and religious ground. The Constitution of 
the United States is ‘a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell.’ Inthe name of God, of Christ, 
of humanity, of liberty, it must be denounced and 
repudiated by all who revere God, love Christ, re- 
gard humanity, and cherish liberty.’ 


Fanatics of the South! behold this editor, and own 
your brother! ‘To him the Constitution has become 
odious, and your great leader in the Senate has 
boldly, in a speech, preferred dissolution to its con- 
tinuance as it is—Behold your brother! Go help 
him to tear down our time-honored institutions; 
and, ‘in the name of God, of Christ, of humanity, of 
liberty,’ repudiate and denounce the Constitation 
which secures the slaveholder in his property and 
his rights; but, in the name of justice, never pre- 
sume to call yourselves friends of the South, but 
traitors to her interests, and co-workers with the 
abolitionists in the destruction of our liberties. 





From the Springfield Republican. 
THE NEW LIGHTS. 


We have received from our corres ent an ac- 
pe of a meeting, held last Sabbath, in North- 
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morals or abolition, dissolution ot | the Constitution and the Union. 


tians, and the three political parties, being particu- 


Jarly hard on the Free Soil party. The fruits of the 
revival from 1830 to 1840, he declared, were, in 
part, the murder of 75,000 Mexicans, and he gave 
itas his opinion that it is ‘time we had done with 
religion.’ General Taylor, Daniel Webster, and the 
Free Soil delegation in Congress, were abused very 
heartily, and Wm. Lioyd Garrisoa was deciared the 
‘ Jesus Christ of the present age.’ After Parker had 
concluded, Lucy ‘took her time? and advertised cer- 
tain tracts, and recommended Garrison’s Liberator. 
The Town Hall was the building leased to these 
Sabbath desecrators, for which the Selectmen ought 
to be obliged to read the Liberator through every 
week. A severe venalty, but well earned. 

As for Parker Pillsbury, perhaps it is not proper 
for us to state that he is either a scoundrel or a fool, 
or is a happy combination of the twa. We have a 
private opinion upon the point. Lucy Stone ought 
to be in better business. The language of the song, 
‘Rock the cradle, Lucy, would perhaps convey in 
some degree our idea of that young lady’s duty. 
Lucy Stone, you are a poor, despised woman, and 
none the better, mark il, for being despised. Your 
work is a miserable one, you are in low company, 
and used as the tool.of blackguards to draw houses ; 
and in your public harangues, and the exhibition of 
yourself to the rabble, are a shame to your sex, and 
the subject of pity, contempt and ridicule to every 
decent man and woman. A young, unmarried wo- 
man, poking about the country with Parker Pillsbury ! 
Lucy! Lucy! what will folks think! 

If there be one pest in society more low, more 
base, and more worthy execration than any other, it 
is one of these ‘ new light’ apostles,who perambulates 
the country, decrying Christianity and the Christian 
Church, cursing the Constitution and the Govern- 
ment, trampling on the sacred institutions of religion, 
and promu! gating his disgusting doctrines of social 
life. We should think that Northampton had seen 
enough of such people, without issuing a special 
license for their Sunday accommodation. A canting, 
hypocritical Christianity is bad enough, but a brawl- 
ing, hypocritical infidelity stinks. 


Sclections. 


From the Springfield Republican. 
LETTER FROM REY. SAMUEL MAY, JR. 


Leicester, April 14, 1850. 

















Samuel Bowles, Esq., Ed. of Springfield Republican : 
A friend showed to me in Boston, yesterday, a 
copy of a recent number of your paper, containing 
a piece which I should not have looked for in a 
journal enjoying a reputation for propricty and man- 
liness, such as [ have understood to be enjoyed by 
the Republican. I refer to the article touching an 
anti-slavery meeting held in Northampton by Parker 
Pillsbury of Concord, N. H., and Lucy Stone of 
West Brookfield, two of the lecturing agents of the 
Massachusetts Auti-Slivery Society. 

1 am vot now about to use any strong expressions, 
characterizing the picce in question.. I hope | am 
not mistaken in thinking that it was not written by 





yourself. [ think you will yourself pronounce upon 
the true character of the piece, if you will consider | 
it as having been written for a sister or a daughter 
of your own, or of your dearest friends, 
My purpose in writing is to give my strongest tes- 
timony to the utter injustice and impropriety of the 
piece. I wish to say, that, in the service of the Anti- 
Slavery cause, I have been associated with Miss 
Stone for nearly two years, and with Mr. Pillsbury 
for nearly three years. [ found them enjoying the 
confidence and respect of persons as upright and 
intelligent as any in our community; and my own 
intimate acquaintance with them both enables me to 
testify, in the most unqualified manner, that I have 
rarely known persons more worthy of such confidence 
and regard. In the midst of all that good and evil 
report, which always await the servants of a righteous 
but hated cause, your paper is the first (so far as my 
knowledge goes) which has dared, even in a covert 
and indirect way, to inpeach the character and in- 
tegrity of Miss Stone. From disreputable sources, 
ribald attacks have been made upon Mr. Pillsbury, 
as upon the Abolitionists generally; but no such 
charge has ever been substantiated against him. 
As J am personally a stranger to you, | may refer 
you, for information concerning myself, to the Rev. 
Mr. Simmons and Henry Sterns, Esq., of your town. 
Had the article in question come from the N. York 
Herald or the Boston Herald, or many other papers I 
could name, it would not have occurred to me to be 
at any trouble to set a very wrong matter right. 
Mr. Pillsbury and Miss Stone have frequently lec- 
tured in Springfield. Allow me to ask you, sir, have 
ou ever heard their statements and arguments ? 
Shen you ever attempted to answer their arguments, 
or correct their alleged mis-statements ? 
Miss Stone is a native of West Brookfield, where 
ber parents still reside, and where both she and they 
are well known. She has made great and honorable 
exertions to acquire for herself a thorough education. 
She passed tarough a four-years’ course of study at 
the Oberlin Seminary in Ohio, with the highest suc- 
cess, and with the entire esteem and respect of her 
teachers and associates. She has endeayered to do 
her duty in remembering those who are in bonds, 
and she has done to them as she would have them 
do to her. You charge her with being poor and de- 
sprised. She may be so. There were those who de- 
spised aod rejected Jesus himself, and hunted him and 
his followers from the face of the earth. ‘The disci- 
ple is not above his Master, nor the servant above 
his Lord. If they have called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more those of his household 
It is not to be expected that either she or her fellow- 
workers (of whom I am happy to be one) will find 
‘avor from religionists or politicians, who are in 
alliance with slaveholders, and who justify the slave- 
holder on grounds of republicanism and Christianity ; 
but it does not seem too much to expect fairness a 
truth even from opponents who profess to be govern- 
ed by these principles. 
I ask, then, not so much as a favor, but as an act 
of justice, that you will publish this letter; as an act 
of justice, I mean, to a lady of pure character, of most 
respectable connexions, and whose motives in labor- 
ing for the Anti-Slavery cause no one can success- 
fally impugn. ; 
For Mr. Pillsbury, I could urge the same with 
equal truth. But he is eminently able to defend him- 
self. I remain, yours, &c., 
Samven May, Jr. 





From the New Englander. 
THE SEPARATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Our readers are already apprised of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of this State, by which the 
question of the maintenance of se te schools for 
the education of colored children is left to the dis- 
posal of the board of school committee of the several 
towns. We regret exceedingly this issue of the 
appeal taken before this court. The evidence we 
have hitherto had was enough to convince us that 
the Boston board was determinedly d to the 
abolition of the separate system ; but this decision, it 
seems to us, was the only thing wanting to sanction 
the procedure of the board,—and we now have little 
hope of soon witnessing a change in the administra- 
tion of school affairs. a 

We are not di to question the disinterested- 
ness of the court in the decision that local boards of 
committees have full jurisdiction over all matters 
pertaining to their trast, but we regret the decision, 
in this because we think our 


nd | vehemence. 


not be stopped while the separate schools are main- 
tained. We are fully convinced that the city, or its 
board of school committee, have no moral or legal 
right to exclude the colored children from the public 
schools, established and maintained by the means 
and votes of all classes, conditions and colors. The 
expediency of the thing is quite another matter. On 
the grounds of legal right and equity, alone, the posi- 
tion of the city is decidedly untenable. 

Prejudice goes a great way in preventing the 
acknowledgment of the rights of the colored citizens; 
and on this point, we are free to say we do not be- 
lieve any practical inconvenience will be experienced 
from the distribution of the colored children in the 
schools.of the city. Such has not been the result in 
other cities and towns of the State. No where in the 
Commonwealth, save in Boston, are they excluded. 
In Salem, where the colored people are nearly as 
numerous as here, their children attend school with 
the white children, So in New Bedford and Lowell, 
and without inconvenience or difficulty. The same 
is true of Worcester, Cambridge, Bishcry, Charles- 
town, and of all the towns of the State, in very 
many of which there are more or less colored people. 
Several colored men have been educated at our 
highest academies and colleges, and have graduated 
with the fullest honors. But we need not further 
speak on this point. 

Of one thing we are certain, Were we a colored 
resident, sharing in the responsibilities of citizenship, 
contributing our proportion to the support of the 
municipal government, we would give no cessation 
to our efforts and our agitation till this stigma upon 
our social position, this violation of our undoubted 
rights, was removed and atoned for in the equal 
privilege of our children with the whites to all the 
advantages which the city affurds in its system of 
public education. 





CLAY, BENTON AND FOOTE. 


Correspondence of the Boston Courier. 


WasutNeron, April 18, 1850. 

The proceedings in the Senate yesterday, are de- 
serving of recital. So faras the debate went, it was 
for the most part a war of the Giants. As to the pis- 
toling, it was no war at all. 

When we went in, a little after one o’clock, Mr. 
Benton had the floor, and was speaking in a mingled 
strain of humor, irony, broad caricature, and energy, 
against the idea of mixing up California with the 
other subjects to be referred to Mr. Foote’s committee. 
Ile was snecring, sarcastic, and biting. The imme- 
diate cause of the debate was a plan that Mr. Clay 
had devised to cut the throat of all Benton's amend- 
ments at one stroke of the razor. Mr. Benton had of- 
fered fourteen of them to the resolution appointing 
the committee, on which he said he had determined 
to demand the yeas and nays, and also to debate 
them so far as might be necessary. He likewise in- 
timated, at the time of offering them, some days ago, 
that he might. have to propose more, but of this he 
said, ‘ deponent saith not, for deponent knoweth not. 
On yesterday, Mr. Clay introduced a general propo- 
sition to negative all the amendments at once, and all 
that might hereafter be offered, by a general declar- 
ation that the Senate would not instruct the com- 
mittee at all; Mr. Benton’s amendments being for 
the purpose of prescribing what the Senate should 
and should not do. Mr. Clay having previously led 
the debate on the formation of the committee, and 
having now presented this summary mode of killing 
off the protracted opposition threatened by Mr. Ben- 
ton to its formation, was of course a principal mark in 
Mr. Benton’s sallies. And while the contumacious, 
intrepid, and able Senator from Missouri was very 
courteous in his tone towards his equally intrepid 
and unflinching antagonist, his remarks to the gen- 
eral subject were very bitter and scorching. He han- 
dled his subject with the strength of a giant. And 
while, as a matter of taste, a good deal that he said 
might be excepted to, yet no one who heard him 
would deny the exhibition, on his part, of great 
strength, great pungency, and great skill. 

Mr. Clay listened uneasily. He appeared savage 
and determined. His usual bland and facile coun- 
tenance, so often looking as pleasant and changeable 
as the dimpled face of a lake sparkling under a sum- 
iner’s sun, was now like the surface of the same 
sheet of water, with black clonds lying closely down 
upon it, and with its foamy ripples torn up by fierce 
gusts. He took the floor the moment Mr. Benton 
concluded. His personal appearance was a specta- 
cle. His face and head were flushed with a sort of 
greyish blood. His wide mouth compressed with 
that iron grip which never fails to indicate fierce and 
determined purposes. His iron-grey hair hung loose 
like a roused lion’s mane, well shaken, and altogether 
concealed his ears from sight. His small aristocrat- 
ic looking hands quivered with agitation. His face 
spoke a thousand emotions. His black dress-coat 
hung loose about his person like a wrapper. His 
double-breasted vest buttoned to his chin, with his 
gold watch-guard dangling over his bosom, to the 
handling of which his active fingers often resorted, 
completed the tout ensemble of his presence. He 
went on with great animation in reply. He wore the 
mein of achampion who felt his power, and who was 
intensely determined to exert it and to triumph. He 
tossed his head, flashed fire from his eyes, scowled 
fiercely, stamped convulsively on the floor, shook 
thunders from his tongue, and terrors from his coun- 
tenance. The Henry Clay of yesterday was the 
Great Leaver, bespeaking himself suited for any 
emergency of peaceor war. During the day he was 
on his feet several times, and on each occasion show- 
ed the same earnest and impassioned demeanor.— 
Once he was called for by Mr. Hale, who made a 
more happy effort than he usually does. Mr. Hale 
declared his belief that in the existing controversy, 
the South would triumph. His points were good, 
his manner less frothy than common, and his rhetoric 
more pointed and effective. In his closing remarks 
he almost rose to genuine eloquence. Mr. Clay pre- 
cipitated himself upon Hale with great temper and 

But Hale’s itions were too impreg- 
nable to be carried, and the old veteran gained no 
success by his mettlesome onslaught. 

It was a singular sight throughout. Mr. Clay led 
the disunionists and Democracy in general, while 
Benton headed the main Whig force. The sympa- 
thies of the Whig spectators were all with Benton, 
while Clay was the god of the Democrats. The 
Whigs admired and cheered the great expunger. 
The Democrats idolized and glorified the great em- 
bodiment. Thus the world wags, Asa parliament- 
ary match, it was just about equal. Benton's know|- 
edge, experience, doggedness, resources, and indom- 
itable perseverance, can find no match in the Senate 
but Clay. Clay’s great and versatile powers in the 
tactics of legislation, as well as in debate, his re- 
markable assurance and dictatorial manner, are an 
overmatch for any body but Benton. They arealike 
intolerant, alike intrepid, alike imperious, alike un- 
bending and indomitable. 

In the present controversy, Benton labors under 
the disadvantage of leading the minority, and in the 
end must be worsted. But his gallantry and chival- 
ric obstinacy, while to most it seems useless, and 
therefore out of place, we admire. We love a gen- 
uine exhibition of pluck and metal, when displayed 
in a righteous cause like that which Benton advocates 
—the independent admission of California. We 
loathe all scampering cowards who run because dan- 
ger threatens, or defeat seems inevitable. There is 
no Lacedemonian bravery in this. 

After the principal performance, came the after- 
piece. Mr. Foote, who had held in all day, got ner- 
vous on his € romach, at about five oclock, and 
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gone on but a few minutes, made but about halfa 
dozen fierce gesticulacions, and stamped his feet but 
two or three times, and indulged in one or two of 
his vocal roars, prepatatory or introductory to some 
grand demonstration, when he alladed in signifi- 
cant language to the Senator from Missouri in 
person. 

Benton immediately rose, hastily pushed back his 
chair, knocking a tumbler from his desk as he moved, 
and rushed out into the passage in the rear of the 
desks of the Senators, and was proceeding rapidly 
towards Foote, when he was surrounded by friends, 
who saw what was taking and about to take place, 
and who partially arrested his progress. Foote, who 
had his eye upon Benton, seeing him coming, stop- 
ped suddenly short in his speech, and fled down the 
aisle before him, towards the area in front of the Vice 
President’s chair, tagging away at a breast pocket of 
his coat, out of which there reluctantly came, at last, 
a long rifle-barrelled_ pistol, which he forthwith be- 
gan to cock, holding its muzzle in the direction of 
the Senator from Missouri. Benton had now taken 
his back tracks, and was foreing his way down a 
parallel aisle, to get at Foote, when he got a sight 
of the pistol, which Foote’s friends had, by this time, 
seized upon and taken away from him, ‘Thereupon 
Old Bullion began to stamp and roar like a mad 
bull. He threw back his coat with both hands, and 
declared that he was unarmed, and desired his friends 
to get out of his way, and ‘let the d d assas- 
sin shoot.’ He declared that Foote had manifested 
& purpose to ussassinate him. He was to be the vic- 
tim of assassination, &c. &c. He was struggling 
with half a dozen friends, who were trying to hold 
him, and in sucha phrenzy of rage, that his Jan- 
guage was broken and incoherent. Mr. Foote, in 
the midst of a circle of his friends, declared he onl 
meant to defend himself, and began to huddle bac 
to his seat. Mr. Benton had now got nearly hus- 
tled back to his. The galleries had sprung to their 
feet, and so had every Senator and spectator, and 
then came loud cries of ‘ order!’ ‘take your seats!’ 
‘proceed to business!’ &c. &c. Mr. Benton foam- 
ed and sat down, and foamed and rose again, his 
friends still pulling him back, and trying to pacify 
him, Foote explained and re-explained. But Ben- 
ton continued to vent nothing but fitful gusts of pas- 
sion. Foote became very calm, and wanted to go 
on and finish his speech, but the Senate said No, and 
adjourned, after appointing a committee of investiga- 
tion. 

This morning, the Senate was filled early. The 
galleries, especially, were crowded. Something in 
the shape of a grand finale was expected. At one 
o'clock, the ‘ orders of the day,’ which meant the 
continuance of the proceedings of yesterday, were 
moved by Mr. king, of Alabama, Mr. Foote, who 
was so uncere;oniously cut short in his speech by 
Mr. Benton’s belligerent demonstration yesterday, 
rose. The Senate was silent, The galleries lean- 
ed forward. Mr. Benton sat in his seat, twirling a 
piece of paper. Would the little Mississippi Sena- 
tor goon? Would he allude again to the burly and 
truculent Senator from Missouri? Would there be 
another rush, another melee, another scamper, and 
another pistol drawn? ‘These were the queries of 
the galleries, and various and sundry spectators. 
They were in an agony of suspense to know. All 
hung tremblingly upon Mr. Foote’s opening words. 
He relieved it by mildly saying, that in view of the 
perilous condition of the country, the pressing ne- 
cessity of action at so critical a jancture, he would 
forego his personal wishes to make a speech, and 
consent to proceed at once to the much more import- 
ant duty of voling. He then sat down. Mr. Benton 
made a deep inspiration, which expanded his physi- 
cal proportions sensibly. Every body else drew a 
long breath also. Mr. Mangum followed, and ex- 
| pressed the hope that Mr. Clay would not press his 
wholesale method of destroying Mr. Benton’s anend- 
ments, against which that Senator protested so ve- 
hemently, yesterday, as it would be likely to prolong 
the unprofitable debate, indulged in quite too long 
already. Thereupon, Mr. Clay rose and withdrew 
his proposition, and expressed his hope that the 
Senate would now proceed and yote upon the Mis- 
souri Senator’s amendments, seriatim and without 
debate, on the side of the opposition to those amend- 
ments, at least. Several other Senators rose amid 
profound quiet, and expressed the same hope. When 
all were through, Old Bullion straightened up to his 
full dimensions. He remarked, in a measured and 
quiet way, with much sarcasm of tone, that he was 
delighted with the Aarmony of the Senate this morn- 
ing. And he discovered, also, that we were not 
only to have a harmonious Senate, but a dumb Sen- 
ate. 

He then related a humorous story, and said he had 
already uttered about all the arguments he had to 
offer, and should not probably therefore make any 
more talk on the subject. A vote was then quietly 
taken on his various amendments. Thus the distin- 
guished Senator accomplished both of the objects he 
undertook yesterday. He silenced Mr. Foote, and 
he brought the Senate to a vote on each one of his 
several propositions, all of which were voted down. 
This he could not help. He triumphed, however, 
wherever triumph was possible. Though beaten, 
he is still victor. J.5.P 








Wasiineton, April 22. 


Mr. Clay is a great actor, If he had gone upon 
the stage, would have driven the Keans and Kem- 
bles out of the field. After the final vote to appoint 
Foote’s committee of thirteen was taken, he rose 
with great pomp and solemnity, and said— Mr. 
President, I congratulate you upon the arrival of this 
auspicious hour. I congratulate the Senate, I con- 
gratulate the country, I congratulate MANKIND, upon 
the hopeful prospect of a happy issue out of the pe- 
rils which encompass us, that 1s afforded by the ap- 
pointment of this Committee.’ This is certainly a 
rand flourish. But reduced to sober prose, what 
oes it amount to? Why, that a Senate Committee 
has been appointed to report in favor of allowing the 
South to earry slaves into New Mexico and Deseret. 
This is the whole story—the beginning and end, 
the Alpha and Omega, the head, stomach and bow- 
els of the entire subject. There is nothing else in 
the case. ‘ 
And now we should like to ask, if this is a matter 
for which the Senate,the country,and manxrxp,should 
be thus pompously concraToLaTeD ? Ab! when will 
the world cease to be humbugged ? The solemn farce 
through which we are now going 18 profoundly hu- 
miliation. Mr. Clay is the genius that guides it. 
He is the Napoleon of the movement. His swelling 
declamation reminds us of the Napoleonic riz 
of old. He is playing another grand act in ones 
ma of life. He is starring it, on @ mb ent 
scale. He goes for points and hits which shal] bring 
down the greatest applause from pit and gallery. 
Well, this is his nature. He but fulfils his destiny. 
born to play a part, and he performs it beau- 
We cannot quarrel with him for this. But 
chagrin, that in 
part he is now playing for the —. of gre 
f course, during his engagement must take a 
benefit for himself,) he procures candle-snuffers and 
from among agents of freedom, 
who were eaten from the North to hiss the 
whole performance off the stage. , 
So be it; pluck is a rare quality; and a man like 
Mr. Clay can coax, drive, scare, or humbug almost 
any man out of his opinions, that he really sets = 
inearnest. If the omnibus bill is , Mr. Clay 
is the man who carries it. It * Kae Cog | 
that it goes through the Senate, It is likely to 
the House. There iano grone leader (hve as ht 
. ; . 
Mr. Clay takes thig 
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by means of his magnetic power, his imperiousness 
of temper, his dictatorial bearing, his supercilious- 
ness of tune, his knowledge of and sympathy with 
men, his persuasive manners, his oily and delightful 
fluency, the inexpressible charm of his prema per! att 
ers, his overbearing assumptions, his fierce and im- 
placable teruper, his lofty and generous impulses, his 
noble sentiments, his impassioned eloquence,—al] 
curiously compounded and blended until they form 
one of the most remarkable and influential charac- 
ters that ever lived,—being such a man, We Say, he 
will most certainly break down the House, and force 
his grand compromise through. And to him (if to 
any Whig) will redound all the glory, and enure al) 
the political advantage, of this most notable trans- 
action. 

Mr. Webster is out of thecase. His independent 
vote on Wednesday last lost him the mushroom 
Southern friends he gained by his speech, and Clay 
is now the sole god of their idolatry. He is warm- 
ed up to fever heat at the prospect before him, and 
having sprung upon the box and grasped the reins, 
he is now dashing ahead, Jehuike, six. in hand, 
boldly flinging his old motto to the wind—+ The devil 
take the hindmost’ Those who do not want to be 
run over, must get ont of the way. But, if there are 
to be victims in the race, as there will be if this 
triumphant charioteering be not arrested, we say to 
Mr. Clay and his coadjutors, in the language of the 


seer: 


*‘ Wo, wo to the riders that trample them down!’ 


THE POOTE OUTRAGE. 
The following account of the late disgraceful 


scene inthe Senate is rather more minute in its de- 
tails, than the report we have already published:— 


Mr. Benton—The amendment of the Senator frons 
Kentucky is not yetadopted. It has been merely ad- 
ded to the original motion; and I have the right to 
offer my amendments. ‘The previous question is not 
the law in this body. The rules of the Senate still 
stand. And, sir, my amendments declaring the Con- 
stitutional mnghts of the States willcut-up by the roots 
the cause of this agitation. I propose to cut it up by 
the roots, and to show that there was no occasion for 
the Southern Address—to show that the country had 
been alarmed without reasonr—that the North has no 
disposition to oppress the South or invade their rights. 

Mr. Foote rose, but gave way to 

Mr. Butler, who said, if the Senator from Missouri 
supposes that the Southern people are to be satisfied 
with votes on mere truisms, he is mistaken. If he 
supposes that we are to be satisfied with these mere 
safety valves of Northern agitation, he is mistaken, 
We know there is danger; and resolutions about sla- 
very in the States, and the slave trade between the 
States, are mere palliatives, that will avail nothing. 

Mr. Foote could not resist the temptation to for- 
get his advice to Mr. Clay, which was to leave the 
debate to the other side. He took the floor in de- 
fence of the Southern address. Its author, pre-emi- 
nently distinguished in his life, was now mourned by 
a whole nation. Its signers would live in the estima- 
tion of the country, when their calumniators would 


be held in universal loathing and contempt. 1 shall 
endeavor to keep in, after the lesson which I re- 


ceived the other day, within the parliamentary rules. 
I have no disposition to refer now, to anything ema- 
nating from a certain quarter of thisbody. But by 
whom, sir, are these charges made against the au- 
thors of the Southern address? It is charged here 
by a man known to be the oldest member of this body, 

a man who has been a member for thirty years— 
a man who— 

There was a breaking of glass,a movement among 
the desks, a rising among the crowd in the galleries, 
a sort of crashing in the neighborhood of Benton's 
seat, as if a table had been turned over; and looking 
down, we saw the Senator from Missouri passing 
rapidly outside the aisles, and several Senators fol- 
lowing, to the seat of the Senator from Mississippi, 
which is in the outside circle some fifteen or twenty 
feet off trom Benton’s desk. As Benton approached, 
Foote left his desk, and proceeded trom the outside 
to the interior of the chamber, with one of his hands 
inavery ominous position, till getting near the cen- 
tral isle, he whipped out a pistol, which appeared to} 
be of the usual size of a duelling pistol, and pointed it | 
at Benton. Senators interfering, cut off the approach 
of Benton, and he passed rapidly round to his own 
seat, and was approaching Foote in that direction, 
when a crowd of Senators rushed between them. 
Benton had thrown back his coat, as if he was in 
earnest, but the crowd of Senators were in the way. 

Mr. Benton—Get out of the way, and let the assas- 
sin fire. (Very loud and angrily. Cries of ‘ Order!) 
order! order!) Let the assassin fire! (* Whiere is 
the Sergeant-at-Arms ”) 

The Vice-President—The Senate will come to or- 
der. The Sergeant-at-Arms must enforce the order 
of the Senate. Where is the Sergeant-at-Arms ? 

Mr. Butler—Order, gentlemen, for God’s sake! 
Senators will take their seats. 

Mr. Benton—Let the assassin fire! Let the scoun- 
drel use his weapon! [ have no arms. I did not 
come here to assassinate. (Order, order.) 

Mr. Foote delivered his pistol to Mr. Dickinson. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms, who had been keeping or- 
der at the doors, as some sort of order was restored in 
the Senate, came forward. 

Mr. Dickinson—What is the question before the 
Senate? (Very coolly.) 

The Vice-President—It is on the amendment. 

Mr. Benton (in a towering passion)—No, sir ; you 
are not going to get off that way. There must be 
something done. An assassin has drawn his pistol 
in the Senate. I believe, sir, we cannot assassinate 
or commit murder in this body. A scoundrel has 
threatened a murder in the Senate. He has exhibi- 
ted his pistol, like an assassin. I carry no arms, sir. 
I have none about me. But, sir, it was my wish to 
Jet the assassin fire. 

Mr. Foote—Il only meant to defend myself. 

Mr. Benton—He is armed, like an assassin, and 
has threatened to assassinate a man in the Senate. 
(Order, order, order.) I carry no arms. (Order, or- 
der. ) : 

Vice President—The people will take their seats, 
The Senate will come to order. 

Mr. Foote attempted to speak ; but 

Mr. Benton interposed, f hope the Senate will 
take cognizance of this. The assassin has brought 
a pistol into the Senate, and has used it like a scoun- 
drel. 

Mr. Foote desired a word. He was simply armed 
for self-defence. I apprehended that the Senator 
from Missouri would stab me, or shoot me. I thought 
that he was armed. I have never attacked any man. 
I have acted on the defensive all my life ; and repeat- 
ing these protestations, he declared before God that 
he thought the Senator was armed, or he should not 
have displayed his own means of defence. 

Mr. Hale solemnly appealed that it was due to the 
Senate and the country that this deplorable affair 
should be investigated. 

Mr. Borland—1! hardly think an investigation ne- 


cessary. it isa very ridiculous matter. I apprehend 
that there is no danger on foot. (A Jaugh at the 


pun.) : ; 
Mr. Mangum concurred in the necessity of an 


investigation, 

Mr. Henry Dodge, (the elder}—There should be, 
sir, an investigation. I have known the Senator 
from Missouri, sir, for thirty years. I have never 
known him to carry arms, though I know that when 
impetied to it, he has used them. I stood by the 
Senator when I saw him going out from his seat. I 
endeavored to stop him. I think if men are disposed 
to fight, they should not do it in the Senate. There 
is room enough out of doors and in the streets. | 
shall say nothing about drawing the pistol, by the 
Senator from Mississippi. That was his own affair. 
But this is a dignified body,and it is due to ourselves 
and to the whole country that this affair should 
be investigated. And I move, sir, a committee of 
five. 

Mr. Mangum approved the Senator’s remarks, and 
moved that the committee have the power to examine 
witnesses. Agreed to. 

Mr. Clay thought the motion did not go far enough. 
The Senators should go before a magistrate, and 
bind themselves over to keep the peace, or pledge 
themselves to the Senate to prosecute the matter no 
further. 

Mr. Benton—I have done nothing, in God Al- 
mighty’s world, to induce me to. confess to a breach 
of the peace. I will rot in jail first. I have doné 
nothing. It is lying and cowardly in’ the assassin te 
say, that he believed | came here with arms: I have 
no arms, and [ shall rot in jail before I make any 
confession of a breach of the peace. : 

Mr. Mangam moved to close the doors; but, on 
Mr. Foote’s appeal, withdrew it. : 

Mr, Foote protested that he never carried arms. 
but when he believed himself in personal danger. 
He should attack nobody. In this matter, the door 
was wide open, and he would prefer adjusting it asa 





man of honor. (Benton—Ha! ha! ha!) 








Mr. Dickinson eaplained that when hee lances 


the question, it was with the view of getting Senator 
to their places, nothing more. ' hae ee 
Mr. Benton—Ah! then, | owe'the Senator a word. 
I thought he called for the question as if nothing had 
happened. Fs Psi 
r. Dickinson—Not at all, sir. 





A CURIOUS DEBATE IN SENATE. | dex 


Correspondence of the New York Tribune. * 
Wasmxeron, April 10. 
Is n’t the following discussiom in the on 
the Census Bill, rich? Is i both amusing: and. 
imstructive? What @ ye think?» Would'the black 
mothers, South, remember how as children they 


had borne, or are their intelleet.and im- 
perfect that they would be utterly unable to tell ? 


Mr. Clemens.—There is not a man in the South, 
owning a hundred negroes, who knows scarcely any 
more of the naines of the slave children than I do. 
He would be obliged to send the census-taker to the 
negro quarters himself, to ascertain the information. 


Mr. Underwood.—If the slave-owner cannot give 
the name of the children, how is he to give the age? 

Mr. Clemens.—He knows how many children 
there are, and can tell about the time they were 
born. Say that he has a negro woman of the name 
of Eliza, with fourfchildren—he can state about the 
time each was born. As to their names, he would 
not know any thing about that until the children had 
reached the age of 12 or 14. 


Mr. Underwood.—I cannot speak for the large ne- 
gro owners in the South, but I can of that deserip- 
tion of people and negroes in iy own State. And 
I venture to say, that there is no plantation in my 
quarter, though the slaves are nothing like as nume- 
rous as they are in the South, but what the owner 
can tell you the name of every person on the planta- 
tion, and that without hesitation. We generally 
keep a record of their names and ages. 

Mr. King.—I see by the schedule that the Cen- 
sus Board is required to obtain information as to the 
places of birth of slaves. Now there is no South- 
ern gentleman here, who does not know that it is 
wholly impracticable to obtain information of this 
description that will be at all satisfactory or reliable. 
The proposition that ] now make js to amend sched- 
ule number two, by striking out the words ‘ places 
of birth.’ It is well known that, owing to the natural 
course of things, a great number of slaves are taken 
JSrom one State lo another, and the purchasers of such 
slaves know nothing about their places of birth, and 
consequently it is utterly out of their power to give 
such information, and if it could be given, it would 
be perfectly valueless. T'hey are known to have been 
born within the slave States, bat in which of them, is 
nol known. There may be a few who can tell, but 
a large majority of them cannot by any possibility 
say where they were born, nor give such information 
as will lead to any beneficial result. 

The question being put on the motion to strike out 
the words ‘ places of birth,’ it was agreed to, 

Mr. King.—In schedule two are the following 
words:—If a female, the number of children she has 
had, known to be alive, known to be dead. Now, sir, 
it is impossible to ascertain the number of children 
upon a plantation that any woman has had. The 
woman herself, in nine out of ten cases, when she has 
had ten or fifteen children, does not know how many 
she has actually had—{a laugh.) No, sir, she cannot 
tell, The owner certainly does not know; the 
manager of the estate does not know, because the 
managersare frequently changed. One or two chil- 
dren may be porn while an individual is manager of 
an estate, and others may be born after his place is 
supplied by another. There is no mode by which 
you can ascertain, except through the medium of the 


| woman, and she cannot tell, 


Mr. Davis.—It is very desirable, inasmuch as pop- 
ulation is the basis for representation to rest upon, 
that the enumeration should include this particular 
kind of information. There must be an enumera- 
tion as nearly accurate as can be made. 

Mr. Underwood.—In these tables we require not 
only the age and sex, but the color of the person, and 
we find in another column the degree of removal 
from pure blood is required to be stated; and this 
inquiry, in reference to the number of children each 
woman may have had, [ can inform my honorable 
friend, was inserted, as far as | know, at the instance 
of a Southern gentleman, with a view to ascer- 
tain certain facts which I do not think nec- 
essary to go into here. Now, the question is, are 
you willing to take all this information, with a view 
to ascertain the laws of longevity between the two 
races—the negroes of blood, and other physical laws 
of the races. And the tables have been constructed 
in reference to age, to degrees of the blood, to the 
number of childen, and other tabJes developing the 
subject of comparative longevity. 

Mr. Borland.—I think that all the remarks of 
the Senator from Kentucky go to show the propricty 
of the proposition that was suggested some time 
ago, to strike out every thing but the mere enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Seward.—I hope the motion to strike out will 
not prevail, It seems to me the information sought 
to be obtained by this clause is essential. It is inter- 
esting to us all, as a question of political science, 
to know the actual condition of every class of popu- 
Jation in this country ; and certainly it concerns the 
public, as well as the Government, to know the act- 
ual relative condition of the different classes of 
population. The Committee desire to procure in- 
formation in regard to the comparative longevity of 
the white and black races in the various conditions. 
They desire to ascertain the number of children 
that each woman has borne, the number that are liv- 
ing and the number that are dead, with reference to 
the question of comparative longevity. 

But there is another point. ‘here is no woman, 
with great deference to the Senator from Alaba- 
ma, who can have forgotten the number of child- 
ren she has borne. If it be true, as it is said, 
that there are women who do not know whether 
their children be living or dead, and even how 
many they have borne, J should like to ascertain 
the number of such thal there are of all races. And 
I desire this information, because we have all cher- 
ished a hope that the condition of African servitude 
in this country was a stage of transition from a state 
of varbarism to a state of improvement hereafter. I 
wish to know how rapid that improvement is. I be- 
lieve it cannot be possible that there are any women, 
even in Africa, who have forgotten the number of 
children they have borne, If there be any in Amer- 
ica who have forgotten that fact, so important and in- 
teresting to themselves, I wish to know it, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the operation of our social 
system, and the success of that system as leading 
to the improvement of the African race. I wish to 
know, also, what is the extent of the education or 
of instraction that prevails, so as to ascertain wheth- 
er they are advancing towards that Detter condition 
which constitutes the only excuse, as I und 
that we have for holding them in servitude. 

Mr. King. Iam not at all surprised to hear the 
Senator from New York attempt to throw an imputa- 
tion upon the South to answer his own purposes. 
Sir, what I stated was, that in many instances you 
could not even get from the mother any correct know- 
ledge of the number of children she had. Go into 
the white settlements in many portions of the coun- 
try, and you will find women in the same situation. 
Does the Senator mean to say, that all the women of 
his own State are so highly intellectual, so bright in 
their perceptions, so acute in their understanding, 
that they could give similar information, if it were 
required of them ? 

Sir, I have listened to the Senator’s remarks. He 
comes forward here on all occasions when the slight- 
est opportunity is afforded to him, to endeavor to 
produce a feeling of prejudice against that section 
of country in which I live, in order to minister to 
that miserable fanatical spirit. 

The Vice-President. The honorable Senator is 
out of order. 

Mr. King.—Well, sir, let the Senator not attempt, 
by a sneering manner and insidious language, to 
produce an effect which he dare not do directly. I 
would like to be informed, whether all within the 
State of New York are so intelligent, so well inform- 
ed, and have lived in such a way as to justify the 
belief that upon application to them to know the num- 
ber of their children, the information could be obtain- 
ed? Go into New York city, or into any portion of 
the State, and you will find persons of that descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Seward.—In reply to the question which the 
honorable Senator asks me in regard to the women 
of New York, I have to say that they are able to read 
the question, and that they will read it, and he will 
not find one, white or black, in the State of New 
York, that has the number of her children. 


That’ is my judgment. For the rest, I repeat that I 
think the information stiporlant fortesesa, political 
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Territory 2 : 

I will put one question to the gentleman (Mr, 
Seward). and, if he will answer it, I think he will re- 
fute himself: Would he be willing to insert in the 
census bill a proposition that in New York, one of 
these inquisitorial census-taisers should be authorized, 
to go into the houses, and ask every woman how 
many children she had had, and ask other questions 
whieh may very well be conjectured, but which my 
regard for decency and other considerations induce 
me to forbear mentioning? Would he, when he 
chooses to institute this inquisition, so far as regards 
the black population, go to a mother and ask ques- 
tions which would be regarded as indelicate if put to 
any white woman? I ask, is he willing to have the 
census-taker go round in his own State and ask every 
woman how inany children she has had? And, sir,a 
gentleman who regards all colors alike ought not to 
make the distinction. Why, he is perfectly indiffer- 
ent to. color. He has as high appreciation of a black 
woman as he has of a white ; he cannot object, then, 
to put upon the same level white and black, so far as 
inquiry is concerned. 

Mr. Seward—As the Senator puts a question to 
me, I will answer it. I have not the least objection 
in the world to have every woman in America asked 
how many children she has borne. 


Mr. Underwood—This is not my scheme. It was 
the plan of a Southern gentleman; who believed that 
a certain class of colored people had fewer children 
than a certain other class; and he believed that the 
average duration of the lives of the children of the 
darker class was longer than that of the children of 
the lighter colored class or the mixed. And it was 
for the purpose of ascertaining the plfysiological fact 
that he wanted the inquiry made. 

Mr. Rusk—If you would collect information upon 
matters of this kind, you should form a commission 
of old women or physicians, and send them out to 
make investigations. 


Mr. Dayton—The Senator from Alabama says, 
that, from his own observation, the black race is, in 
his judgment, longer lived and more prolific than the 
intermediate classes between the black and white 
race; and that, as the blacks approximate to the 
whites, and reach to an almost imperceptible shade, 
longevity is much diminished, and the power of 
procreation equally so, if in a certain stage it is not 
entirely gone ; that, in a word, the mulatto in a cer- 
tain degree is a hybrid! 

I am informed, too, that the pure black has in the 
South an admitted greater value than the mulatto ; 
that he consumes more, and can do more; that the 
power of endurance of plantation labor diminishes in 
proportion to the admixture of white blood ; that the 
mulatto has, in a word, neither the better properties 
of the white man nor the negro. 

These become important physiological facts, if they 
are facts. Prof. Agassitz, I believe, and others have 
held them and the whites as of an originally different 
race. I donot mean to indicate any concurrence in 
such opinion, but am willing to institute any proper 
inquiry. 

Mr. Butler—If it is our purpose to publish docu- 
ments to accommodate the tastes and views of spec- 
ulative philosophers, I do not see why we should not 
inquire who has the most sense, a black man or a 
mulatto. J understand thatthe individual now at the 
head of the Republic of Liberia is a mulatto, and I 
believe there is no instance of the mulatto coming in 
contact with the black in which he does not assume 
the superiority. 

Mr. Underwood—As the table was reported by the 
Committee, it gave you the name of the female, her 
color, the number of her children, her age, and every- 
thing about her; but you have mutilated it so by 
your amendments, that a change may now be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Yulee—The name would not have given us 
the color, whether she was black, ash-color or mulat- 
to. 

Mr. Underwood—There was a column for color. 

The motion to strike out was then put and carried. 





From Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 
BOSTON MORALITY. 
‘ Is the dollar only real—God and truth and right a 


dream ? 
Weighed against your lying ledgers, must our man- 
hood kick the beam ?’ 


So queried the Quaker poet, when in 1846 the 
anti-slavery resolves of Stephen C. Phillips were re- 
jected by the Whig Convention in Faneuil Hall. And 
now as then, we have the same melancholy and 
shameless response from the merchant princes of the 
city of the Pilgrims. A few days since, a letter was 
addressed to Daniel Webster, by about eight hun- 
dred citizens of Boston and vicinity, and among oth- 
ers T. H. Perkins, William Appleton, Rufus Choate, 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., Judge Jackson, the President of 
Harvard University, Dr. Woods and Professors Stuart 
and Emerson of Indover, &c. ; expressing their en- 
tire concurrence in the sentiments of his speech on 
the subject of slavery and theUnion ; and their ‘ heart- 
felt thanks for the inestimable aid it has afforded to- 
wards the preservation and perpetuation of the U- 
nion. 

Alluding to these hoary-headed professors and 
Doctors of Divinity who thus signify their willing- 
ness to become the agents of the slave drivers of the 
South, in recovering possession of these outraged 
human beings whom they ciaim as property, the 
Boston correspondent of the New York [ndependent, 
an orthodox congregational newspaper, of large cir- 
culation and great merit, thus discourses: 


‘ That such a letter should be devoutly signed by 
politicians who never had anything to make a con- 
science of—by merchants who cannot afford to keep 
a conscience—and by those non-describables, who, 
like shoals of smal] fry, are always borne along irre- 
sisttbly by the rush of water into the vacuam at the 
tail of a large fish—is not a matter of wonder. But 
that such a letter, whose whole aim and tendency is 
to repress and rebut that idea which was gaining 
ground at Washington, that the North did not, and 
could not accord with the humiliating and detestable 
doctrines advanced by their distinguished misrepre- 
sentative—that such a letter, which rides over the 
ten commandments as coolly as if they were ten 
trucks to carry cotton on toward the mills of 
the subscribers—should command the signatures of 
Christian men and ministers and dignitaries high in 
the honors and offices of our own church, has filled 
some of us with grief and amazement. Be kind en- 
ong te whisper in the ears of all the engineers and 
officials of the underground railroad, that from pres- 
had better run their track 


ent nan the 
innom, than to try the heights 


through he valley of 
of Zion r 





MRS. SWISSHELM’S ESTIMATE OP DAN- 
IEL WEBSTER: 


We copy the following from one of Mrs. Swiss- 
helm’s letters from Washington, published in the 
Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter : 


During the two hours I remained in the gallery, 
the question was asked by members at Jeast half a 
dozen times, ‘ What is the motion before the Senate 7” 
Daniel Webster inquired to this effecttwice. The 
ayes and nays were taken three or four times, and 
every time he voted with the South, Benton and the 
two Delaware Senators with the North. Every time, 
the North lost the question by his vote. They were 
twenty-six to twenty-eight; his would have made it 
a tie, and it is thought, confident! renin te 4 those 
who ought to know, that Mr. Filmore would have 
voted on the side of freedom. As the voting thicken- 
ed, and the strife grew fast and furious, [ could see 
him grow nervous, change his position, handle his 
vest buttons, and take hold of, then release the arm 
of his chair. When they were likely to take a final 
vote on Mr. Clay’s Negeri no, res ener 
sayin no power to @ slave 
was, Boag States, sar not to abolish it 
in ‘U.S. Arsenals and Navy Y: or in the Distri 

he could not stand it. Gov. Seward had been whis- 





to awaken we igaceee Beat tn ard 
present- 






Pee $i 
be called 


“aye or ee “Ys 
I do not think it is prejudice that makes me think 
Mr. Webster’s face disagreeable; but to me it has 
an, expression of as his animal 


propensities were rather stronger than his intellec- 
tual powers. His face speaks the sensualist by na-' 
ture—a natural, innate vulgarity that would require 
a large amount of strict training to elevate into 
voluptuousness, such as is condemned by otr people 
when ‘described by Sue or Bulwer. I know 
opinion of Mr. Webster will be resented by his wes- 
tern friends. f have never'seen any such 

of him; but nearly every one knows that he some- 
times drinks vo excess, and his friends, here, say he 
requires to be excited with wine to make him ap- 
proachable—civil, When quite sober, he is as gruf 
as a grizzly bear. His mistresses are generally, if 
notalways, colored women—some of them big, black 
wenches as ugly aed vulgar as himself, These will 
openly run store bills on his account. , It is no won- 
der the curse of the Almighty hangs on us as a na- 
tion. The wicked rule and the people must mourn. 
‘The laws of God are publicly set at defiance by those 
whom we c to rule over us, Webster I had 
always admired even after his lust speech, His faults 
appeared like excrescences on his greatness and vir- 
tues. But since I have seen him, and come within 
the cirele that surrounds him, [ look upon his faults 
as the great component parts of his nature—the es- 
sential ingredients. The good is only enough to 
preserve the unity of nature’s plan—to leave no crea- 
ture on earth wholly evil. The lion has his courage 
to compensate for his ferocity—the tigress her faith- 
fulness to her young to atone for her cruelty—the 
toad has its diamond eyes as a substitute for all other 
beauty—and Daniel Webster has his great intellect 
and occasional flashes of good feeling and kindness 
to compensate for the total want of that spiritual 
purity—that nice perception of the beautiful and true, 
which allies man to the angels, and both to the divine 
essence, I can never admire Daniel Webster again! 
He is too many removes down from the highest order 
of humanity. No matter how much noise his elo- 
quence may make: in future, I shall always think a 
hippopotamus can make more, and a whale blow 
harder than he. There will be no persuasion in his 
words, no still small voice in his wisdom, no manli- 
ness in his courage, no halo about his name. He is 
ugly; and I never before saw but two ugly men. 





Che Liberator, 
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No Union with Slaveholders ! 





SIXTEENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Stavery Socrery will be held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle on TUESDAY, the seventh of May, 1850. 

At no moment since the commencement of the 
Anti-Slavery enterprise have the devoted zeal and 
earnest efforts of its advocates been more needed than 
at this. The American Society stands now, as it did 
at the beginning, the sole enemy, through all the 
United States, to the system of American Cuarren 
Stavery. The magnitude of its work, and the im- 
portance of the obstacles in the way of its accom- 
plishment, are yearly made more and more manifest, 
as every party and organization that have hoped to 
struggle against the Slave Power, by consenting to 
compromise with it, successively retire from the con- 
test, either glorying in successful treachery or sub- 
mitting to shameful defeat. A contest of near twenty 
years has proved that the only hopeful issue with 
Slavery is the demand for the IMMEDIATE AND 
UNCONDITIONAL EMANCIPATION OF EVE- 
RY SLAVE, and that such a consummation can 
never be attained as long as we maintain a political 
Union wirn SLAVEHOLDERS. 

The Northern boundary of the slave States is the 
same to-day that it was when the American Society 
came into existence; its Southern is extended west- 
ward and southward, embracing vast and fertile ter- 
ritories, sufficient to insure its existence for centuries 
to come. It is something to be thankful and hopeful 
for, that this extension has not been without a strug- 
gle, and that this struggle becomes daily more and 
more earnest and determined. It will be entirely 
successful when the North is awakened to the con- 
viction that the Anoxrrion of Stavenry will alone de- 
termine its extension—that a Southern and Western 
boundary will no longer be contended for when its 
Northern is destroyed. 

The ABOLITIONISTS of the American Socrery 
alone are devoted to this work. The annual return 
of the Anniversary of their organization should re- 
mind them, each and all, of the duty they have as- 
sumed, and the responsibility which they have re- 
cognized as their own. He who does the most to 
make its action and its voice the most efficient, will 
have only done the least he ought to do. 

The meetings of the Society will be continued, as 
usual, for three days, in the hall of the Society Li- 
brary, No. 348 Broadway. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


Wenpett Pxarups 
7 S, ‘ : 
Sypney Howarp Gay, } Secretaries, 





te The Standard announces the following persons 
as the speakers in the Tabernacle on Tuesday fore- 
noon :— 


WituusM H. Furness, of Philadelphia ; 
Frepenick Doverass, of Rochester; 
Wa. Lioyp Garrison, of Boston; 
Wenpet. Putiurs, of 6 


The acceptance by Dr. Furness of the invitation 
extended to him, in behalf of the Executive Commit- 
tee, to address the meeting, is peculiarly gratifying, as 
indicative of rare moral courage and sterling inde- 
pendence ; and is all the more to be appreciated, as 
it is not to his taste or his habit to make anniversary 
speeches. Of course, he has not been asked to en- 
dorse any sentiments or measures peculiar to the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, nor is he expected 
to do so; but he will utter his own views and con- 
vietions, on his own responsibility, representing no 
one but himself, being left free to approve or con- 
demn whatever in his judgment is worthy or repre- 
hensible. 

As far as possible, every member and friend of the 
Parent Society should endeavor to be present at its 
anniversary meeting, even at some trouble and ex- 
pense. It oceurs but once a year ; much depends on 
the numbers in attendance as to the efficiency of the 
Society during the ensuing year; and it is very 
strengthening to commune, face to face, with those 
who come from different parts of the country, havingf 
the same glorious object in view, and animated by 
the same faith. 





‘REPUGE OF OPPRESSION,’ 

The articles in this Department of Infamy, in our 
present number,—combining, as they do, all conceiy- 
able moral profligacy in the reasoning of the Puritan 
Recorder, the most damning testimony in the South- 
ern panegyrics upon Mr. Webster, and the utmost 
scurrility of thought and expression, on the part of 





pering to him, and I guess he must have begun to 


fore it may utter any sentiment which shall increase 
the agitation in the public mind on such a subject. 


litical discussion. I confess that if the time and cir- 
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BSTER IN BOSTON. 

dozen numbers of the Liberator have 

ccupied with notices and reviews of the 
by Mr. Webster in the U.S. Senate 

farch last, both original, and selected 

n ; variety ariety of sources; and we have much 

iit vomnaliee: on hand to be published as fast as room 
an be found for it, Let not our readers imagine that 
ne treason of this man, black and revolting as it is, 






ways to ovcupy us or our columns. At present, 
itis f momentous importance, and must be confront- 
ed and assailed -with boldness and vigor. It is ever 
the best policy to ‘strike while the iron is hot,’ and 
in this’ instance the blows cannot fall too fast, nor be 
is as Wied 

. For twenty-four years we have been connected ed- 
itorially with the press; and we are quite certain that 
we may truthfully aver that never has a speech been 
delivered in either of the two houses of Congress, 
during that period, which has so powerfully shocked 
the moral sense, or so grievously insulted the intelli- 
gence of the people of the North, or received such 
strong-and general condemnation on the part of reti- 
gious and political journals, without distinction of 
sector party, as this speech of Mr.,Webster,. It is a 
rare thing indeed for religious journals'to arraign an 
eminent statesman as a moral culprit, for amy thing 
said or done by him in his official character; for they 
are notorious for their moral cowardice in eyery such 
instance. Here is a notable exception to a general 
rule, and Mr. Webster is too sagacious a man not to 
see in it a very strong proof of the deep abhorrence 
with which his course is regarded among moral and 
religious men. He cannot stand up beneath the 
mighty moral avalanche which has fallen upon, him, 
but lies beneath it, struggling in vain to throw it 
off,—buried alive by his own hands! 

After the death of Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster was 
significantly appointed to be one of a committee, on 
the part of the Senate, to accompany the remains to 
Charleston ; but he declined, on the plea that his do- 
mestic affairs required his return home. for a short 
time, and perhaps they did. But we are so unchari- 
table as to believe that he felt unwilling to trust him- 
self, at this crisis, all the way from Washington to 
Charleston, and back again, now that all eyes are fast- 
ened upon him; conscious that adyantage would be 
taken of him, at every step of the way, by his South- 
ern admirers, to commit him, by dint of wine and was- 
sail, yet more deeply (if that were possible) against 
the cause of freedom, for the benefit of the slave sys- 
tem. Mr. Winthrop was appointed his substitute, 
and accepted the appointment readily. 

We believe that the most pressing reason for the 
return of Mr. Webster to this city, at- the present 
time, is the uneasiness he feels in view of the general 
condemnation which has been pronounced upon him 
by his constituents. The Boston letter of approval, 
which was so poorly signed,—though somewhat com- 
forting, no doubt, the smallest favor in this emergency 
being gratefully received,—did not suffice to allay 
apprehension. Peradventure, his personal presence 
might produce a magnetic effect on the popular mind, 
and so indicate no special loss of popularity. On 
Monday last, therefore, he made the experiment,—a 
flourish of trumpets having been duly given in ad- 
vance by those venal presses, the.Courier and Daily 
Advertiser. At about half-past 5 o'clock, P. M, ac- 
companied by a few friends, he was driven in an open 
barouche in front of the Revere House, Bowdoin 
Square, where a considerable number of persons, at- 
tracted by various motives, few by personal regard, 
had gathered to see and hear him. The cheering on 
the occasion, we are told, was manifestly forced and 
spasmodic. In the ‘welcome home,’ addressed to 
him by Benjamin B. Curtis, Esq., (ominously enough, ) 
no allusion was made to his infamous speech in the 
Senate,—‘ the part of Hamlet having been omitted by 
special request’ or design! Mr. Curtis gravely told 
him that his fellow-citizens were ‘ deeply concerned in 
the maintenance of a safe currency,’ the ‘ almighty 
Dollar’ being the special object of their idolatry ; that 
they were not unmindful of his efforts in behalf of 
‘the internal improvements of the whole United 
States’; that he deserved credit for the skill he dis- 
played in the settlement of the North Eastern Bound- 
ary question; that he had ably defended the Consti- 
tution and Union, and would no doubt continue to 
do so—&e. Ke. 

Mr. Webster (as reported in the Courier) replied as 
follows :— : 


After the noise had in some measure subsided, he 

roceeded to say that it was with great pleasure that 
fre met so large an assemblage of his friends at a time 
when his private affairs had called him from the seat 
of government to his own home. As you have said, 
sir—said he—the duties of the winter in the public 
councils of the country have been arduous. I am 
sorry to say that those arduous duties are not done 
with. [am sorry to say that the public affairs of the 
country have not yet made so much progress towards 
satisfactory adjustment, as to remove all the anxiety 
which has been felt about the adjustment of the sub- 
jects under discussion. But I feel authorized to say 
that there is now reason to hope,—reason to expect— 
that further reflection, that a generous comparison of 
various wishes where we disagree, will bring about 
that improved state of public feeling ;—in the repro- 
duction of which, all our expectations of useful dis- 
charge of public duty, all our expectations of useful 
legislation, must depend. 

Tcsunst but feel, sir, that I stand in the presence 
of my friends. I must regard this gathering as the 
personal tribute of your welcome to me. You do not 
welcome the politician, and this is not an opportunity 
for discussing those questions which now agitate the 
community and the government—questions which 
can leave little repose in the mind of any intelligent 
man, till he can see some probability that from ir 
discussion an adjustment may come, in favor of the 
prosperity, peace, happiness and continued union of 
the country. [Cheers. 

Gentlemen, I have felt it my duty, on a late occa- 
sion, to make an effort to bring about some ameliora- 
tion of that excited feeling on this subject which 
peaee the people of the country every where— 
North and South; to make an effort also to restore 
the government to its proper capacity for discharg- 
ing the proper business of the country. [Cheers.] 
For now, let me say, it is unable to perform that 
business. That it may regain that capacity, there is 
a necessity for effort both in Congress and out of 
Congress. Neither you nor I shall see the legisla- 
tion of the country proceed in the old harmonious 
way, until the discussions in Congress and out of 
Congress upon the subjects to which you have allud- 
ed, shall be in some way su Take that 
truth home with you—and take it as truth! Until 
something can be done to allay the feeling now 
separating men and different sections, there can be 
no useful and satisfactory legislation in the two 
houses of Congress, 
Mr. Curtis, and gentlemen ; the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts has done me the honor to place me 
her representative—as one of her re tatives—in 
Congress. I have believed that she would approve, 
in me, any honest, cautious, and sincere effort to al- 
lay the dissension which we see among the people of 
the country, and to restore Congress to its constitu- 
tional capacity for action. J have believed that the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts would support her 
representatives in that course. JI have believed that 
the general sentiment of the whole country would 
favor and encourage their efforts to this end; and I 
have the satisfaction now to believe, that, in that 
hope, I shall not be disappointed. {Cheers.}] How- 
ever that may be, that effort I shall repeat. [Renew- 
ed cheering.] In — oe of pacification [I shall 
vere, regard of al] personal consequences, 
Three cheers.] I shall minister te no local prejudi- 


ces. I shall rt no agitations having their found- 
ations in u ghostly abstractions {Lau and 
cheers.) { shall say nothing which may foster the} 
unkind passions, separating the North from the South. 
May my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, be- 


[Cheers 

_ Sir, I have said that this is not an occasion for po- 
I should not be in 
Massachusetts di- 


' Spicuous before the world—a | 


bondage any person claimed as a 


illustrate the utter impossibility of 
and Slavery both live in harmony ¥" 
ment; and we here renew our pledge, pres 
altar of freedom, to labor for the overthrow 
can Slavery, ‘at all times, under ere? 
against all inducements, against all supped 
tions of great interests, against all combinave 
against all compromises. 
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ational Legislature. J] shal] a t hep |, th 
seat in the Senate, to which | shal] j Casion, |, 
turn, to give my opinio ” 
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question is, whether Massachusetts w;); haute 
or will come up to a fair and reasonshlo 
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rate performance(and no more than q fair mer ens 
able and moderate performance) of her Spam ane 
tions. D Ohm, 


: T think she will, [Cheers 
Sir, the question is, whether Massachyser: «s 
stand to the truth, against temptation! Wi,” 
will be just, against temptation! W) a 
defend herself against her own 
has conquered every thing else jy her ti 
has conquered this ocean which Washes Teg x, 
she has conquered her own sterile soi) Pa ay 
quered her own stern and inflexible clioate: 40° 
fought her way to the universal respect of the ete 
Ne Wor, 

she has conquered every body's prejudices by b 
own. The question now is, whether she will at 
her own prejudices! J shal! return to the So... 
put that question to her, in the presence of th) 
mon mother, who shall deal it to her heart, Ch haa 

In the meantime, let me repeat that I tea > 
step backwards, [Cheers.] I ai devoted o jy... 
toration of peace, harmony and concord out 
gress; and such a degree of mutual ¢o- 
Congress as may enable it to carry oy ONCE gore 
the legitimate business of the government ee 

The Union for the preservation of which | acl 
the union of States for which I strive: js not snk 
a union of Jaw, of Constitution, of compact 
while it is that, it isa union of brotherly regard d 
fraternal feeling throughout the whole county, | 
do not. wish that any portion of the people of ths 
country shall feel held together only by the bond 
a legal corporation; bends which some of thew yoy 
think restrain their limbs—cramp their affect 
and gall and wound them. I wish, on the contr 
that they shall be bound together by those wiser, 
soft, easy sitting chains that result from gegen 
affections, and from a sense of common interest gp 
common pride. In short, fellow citizens, my dese 
is, and my labor is, to see that state of things po. 
duced, in which, filling al] bosoms with gratituy, 
all hearts with joy, illuminating all faces, spreadiyy 
through all ranks of people, whether rich or yor, 
whether North, South, East or West, there se 
exist the balm of all our sufferings; the great 
lace of all our political calamities ; the grest sey 
rity of every thing prosperous, and great, and gio 
rious, in the future, rHE UNITED LOVE OF AN UNITED 
GOVERNMENT. 
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t= If we were personally hostile to Mr. Webs 
and wished to deepen the infamy which rests uy 
him, we should desire to record nothing worse {tox 
his lips than this harangue. No portion of hisspee 
at Washington so shocked the public mind as ths 
wherein he avowed his determination ‘to support! 
the fullest extent, with all its provisions,’ the kil: 
napping bill of Mason of Virginia; yet he dares » 
come to Boston, and to insult her citizers and th 
people of Massachusetts, by reiterating that determ 
ation, and by branding their conscientious scruples 
against turning kidnappers, and their regard for th 
trial by jury, as foolish ‘prejudices’ which must 
conquered ; because slave-catching, as provided fx 
by Mason’s bill, ‘though it be a disagreeable duty, 
is ‘an affair of Aigh morals and of high principle; 
and ‘fair and reasonable and moderate’ on the r- 
quirements’!! This is the plain English, the mais 
drift, the pith and marrow, the sum and substance of 
this cowardly worded and brutal harangue. 

Mr. Webster dwells on the fact, that the governmes! 
try is unable to perform the proper business 0! U 
country. What is it that is obstructing the whee 
government, excepting SLAVERY 2—that hideow 
yoleanic system, the removal of which would instant- 
ly bring joy, peace, harmony and prosperity t lt 
whole nation, but around which he is striving to place 
all possible safeguards! He a statesman!!! 


—_———_—_—- ~<= 





A meeting of the citizens of Harwich, dissesting 
from the doctrines inculcated in the recent speech 
the Hon. Daniel Webster in the United States Sm 
was held, without distinction of party, in the on 
Grove Seminary, on Thursday evening, the 130 
April. 

Obed Brooks, Jr. was called to the chair, # 
James Moody appointed Secretary. ie 

The meeting was addressed by Sidney Under” 
Valentine Doane, Sidney Brooks, Loring Moody, 
bert Smith, and James Moody. 

Dea. S. Underwood, chairman of a co 
pointed for that purpose, reported the follows £ a 
lutions, which were adopted by an unanimous vor 

Whereas, the Hon. Daniel Webster, in 4 es 
speech delivered in the Senate of the United S# e 
has declared his determination to vote against 
plication of the ‘ Wilmot Proviso’ to Caliform 
Mexico, or other territories of the United Stat 
vote for the admission of four new slaveb 
States, to be made out of the territory o! Teas: © 
to vote for Mr. Mason's bill for the recovery , 
tive slaves—requiring any justice of ™Y = pth 
district court of the United States, any clerk, o™ 


3 : eaues 
tor, marshal or postmaster to deliver into renee 
fugitive from * 


nmittee 8 


a, Nev 
08; 4 
olding 


ant 


very ;—therefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. Webster's speech ¥* ca 
to be made’; and he is no longer fit to be the rep 
sentative of a free le. op at 

Resolved, That sd gilisee of Mr. Webster, : 8 
sition to the advancing spirit of the age aye 
abolished slavery throughout the dominion # < 
land, France, Denmark, Tunis, Egyp*, Avs: ses 
before which that abomination is fast hy 
from the earth, has filled us with sentimen" ot = 4 
hension and alarm; that we regard him Ny: ie 
high treason against the government of God, to 
best interests of humanity; that he n° long! om 
serves the Honorable title of ‘ Defender of a — 
stitution,’ but deserves, and should bear the “ 
title of Defender’ of the most direful syste ° 
pression that ever cursed the earth, oF outrag? 
human racé. 

Resolved, That the fall , , 
honored man, together with the spirit of sheet 
which has divided the councils of the regen " 
ening the dissolution of this Union, Real pier 
der one gore 
on the #9" 
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HOLE NO. 1008.) 


THE CONSTITUTION. 

creech made by Gerrit Smith, in 
" State of New York, March 11th 
Albany : Jacob T. Hazen, Printer. 


oe of thirty large octavo pages, the 
--enosterous and hopeless to the 
“ convince this slaveholding and 
son that it has an anti-slavery Con- 
- now it—always has had it since 

‘ ae so designed it to be from the 
Hence, all sl.veholding under it is ille- 
oe virtue of it to be forthwith abolished 

gi, nbows”” oe No folly can be greater than 
, ch attempt of aman to bite off his 
that one so active, so philan- 
Gerrit Smith, 
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sa pity 
courageous 88 
. nd befogged in this particular. 
UY vet to convinee the American peo- 
: tt the moon, and ‘run upon all 
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» not intelligently, deliberately 

-tered into a covenant, by which 
slaves are now held securely in 
not to be let off so easily, either 
er outraged Earth! To tell 


re years, they have misunder- 


y are 


| their own Constitution, in a 
rted beyond any thing known 

+ Washington, Jefferson, Ad- 

| that Constitution—the Supreme 
States, and all its branches, and 
nal Congress and all State 
erverted its scope and 


id the absurdest thing 


stars! No, not thus are 
spe hot censure and un- 
They have committed no 
terred through stupidity ; they 
Ww any ral #0} histry. They 
’ t atrocious crimes, and 


est light ever vouch- 





ve designedly ‘ framed 

nd consigned to chains and in- ti-slavery instrument ; i¢ demands the abolition of every 

nd helpless race. Hence, itis} pert and parcel of American Slavery.’ If, then, they 
erpretation that they are to cor-| who adopted it so understood and so designed it, how 

be arraigned as criminals of the} came the slaveholding South to vote for it? and how 
tof the wrath to come, and urg-| came it to pass that under the ‘ supreme law of the 
nfession and abandonment of | land,’ not a single slavethereby became free? When 
‘Now, therefore, go to,}| was the will, yes, the very purpose of a people so in- 

{ Judah, and to the inhabitants of| stantly nullified before? How does Mr. Smith meet 
[hus saith the Lord, Behold, I facts like these, high as the heavens and immovable as 
vou, and devise a device against| the foundations of the earth? Thus!—* Why was 
w every one from his evil way, and| not this demand [for the abolition of slavery] obeyed, 
yavs and your doings good.” immediately after the adoption of the Constitution ? | 
pressed with the importance of re-| 1 admit that there was, at that time, no desire, [mark !] 
his nature at length—with all| no purpose, [mark again!] to array the powers of 

It was ‘wasting powder’ to| that instrument against slavery’ !! What! an anti- 


fute it would be of no special bene- 
Javery movement, it being upon its face | 
loxical, and so historically perverse. 
ily make a brief reference to two 

und leave it by expressing the hope 
will devote his time and talents to 
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Now, we neither un- 
1 therefore object to the} 


sof this diseussion. We! panied by the most bloody cunsequences? Do you 
n pertains to the Aistorical| Teply, that a fear of consequences should not deter us 
This is cheerfully granted: but 
are you ready for a civil war, as the inevitable result 
What 
reason have you to believe, from the past, that a civil 
war would not immediately follow, in the case sup- 
Why, even a Wilmot proviso is shaking this 
Union to its foundation, so that ‘men’s hearts are 
failing them for fear, and for looking after those 
Where, then, 
and what is to be the Union, under your constitution- 


tainly to whatever is peculiar, 
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with a deliberative assembly, chosen by ‘dines suf- 
frage, and invested with powers to frame a new gov- 
ernment, in some shape or other endurable, if not 


every thing desirable! Now, histo rically and legal- 


ly, it is a matter of great moment to know what the 
framers of the Constitution understood and meant by 
every article, section and clause of it; what they ex- 
pressed in plain and unequivocal language, there be- 
ing no necessity for using any other ; what they em- 
bodied in equivocal or collusive phraseology, to meet 
a disagreeable necessity; what they implied by cir- 
cumlocution, to cover up positive wickedness; and 
what they asserted in direct terms. It was given to 
them to frame the {nstrument, as, representing con- 
flicting interests and opposite parts of the country, 
they could best agree; but after its adoption, the na- 
tion became responsible for it as made in good faith 
by their authorized representatives. 

Mr. Smith says, we are to look after the intention of 
the adopters, not that of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. Very well; we do notsee that he gains any- 
thing by this distinction. Thatthe adopters and fram 
ers of that instrument understood its conditions and 
requirements in precisely the same manner is histori- 
cally certain ; and especially as to whatever is in it 
relating to slaver$ and the slave-trade. The law of 
Congress providing for the recapture of fugitive slaves, 


was passed almost immediately after the adoption of 


the Constitution ; who cried out against it as uneon- 
stitutional?) When Southern:.representatives of the 
slave population (on the three-fifths basis) first made 
their appearance in Congress, who raised his voice a- 
gainst them inthe name of the Constitution? The 
foreign slave traffic was prosecuted under the star- 
spangled banner more vigorously after than before the 
adoption of thatinstrument; who dreamed of its be- 
ing an illegal trade? There were at least six- hundred 
thousand slaves in the country, at the adoption of the 
Constitution ; who thought, believed, or proclaimed, 
that they were made free by it?. For Mr. Smith de- 
clares, with all contidence and boldness—‘ Itis an an- 


slavery Constitution adopted by those who had no de- 
sire and no purpose to apply it to that end ina single 
hundred’ thousand 
slaves were then clanking their chains, waiting for 


instance, notwithstanding six 


deliverance !! Why, this is‘ astep from the sublime to 


the ridiculous,’ with a vengeance; unheard of impo- 
tency and unparalleled antagonism !° Now for the 
reason of all this. It was, says Mr. Smith, ‘that sla- 
very was regarded, on all hands, [did South Carolina, 
did Georgia, in fact did any of the Southern slave 
States so regard it ?] as a doomed and rapidly expir- 
ing evil, [how could that be when it was continually 
jnereasing?] and that it was thought better [mark 


this !] to let it live out on sufferance its brief existence 
—an existence which could not extend beyond that 


generation—than to disturb the infant and unconsoli- 
dated nation by putting an immediate stop to it’!!! 
A beautiful anti-slavery Constitution that—interfer - 


ing not with slavery or the slave-trade, and leaving 


the six hundred thousand slaves aforesaid to bleed, 
and toil, and suffer, as though it had never been adop- 
ted! The system, it was supposed (!) ‘could not ex- 
tend beyond that generation ;’ but though the Consti- 


tution ‘ demanded its abolition,’ neither during that 


generation was it applied, nor has it been at any sub- 
sequent period, in any other manner than to extend 
and perpetuate what it was framed to suppress! ! 
All logical gravity terminates here in loud and long- 
protracted laughter. 

Sut this is not the height of this folly. Mr. Smith 
kindly tells us that it was thought better to let slavery 
live on in sufferance through that generation at least, 
‘than"to disturb the infant and unconsolidated nation 
by putting an immediate stop to it’! So, then, even 
at that period, an attempt to give the slaves the ben- 
efit of the anti-slavery Constitution aforesaid would 
have convulsed the land, and blown the Union sky 
high ! Undoubtedly, Mr. Smith ; because no such Con- 
stitution was ever adopted, and for no other reason ! 


And are youso infatuated as to believe that what 
could not be done sixty years ago, with only six hun- 


dred thousand slaves to be liberated, without convul- 


sing the country, can now be done ‘by the strict 


rules of legal interpretation,’ in utter disregard of all 
the facts and all the precedents in our national histo- 


ry, with fifteen instead of six slave States, and three 


millions of slaves, without filling the land with a del- 
uge of blood ? 


your view of the Constitution a majority, ay, the en- 


tire body of the people of the North, so that they 


could control the action of Congress through their 


representatives, and in this manner decree_the aboli- 
you hope 
to witness even the enactment of such a decree, (to say 


tion of slavery throughout the South—cou 


nothing of its enforcement,) without its being accom- 


from doing right? 


of your interpretation of the Constitution ? 


posed ? 


things that are coming upon the land’ ! 


al interpretation ? 


Away with all this verbal casuistry, this legal quib- 
bling, this idle parade of Lord Mansfield’s decision in 
the case of Somerset, (!) this useless appeal to Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, and the like, to prove that the 
U. 8. Constitution is an anti-slavery instrument! It 
is worse than labor lost, and, as a false issue, cannot 
advance, but must rather retard, the anti-slavery 
movement. Let there be no dodging, no shuffling, no 
Let us confess the sin of our fathers, and 
our own sin as a people, in conspiring for the degra- 
dation and enslavement of the colored race among us. 
Let us be honest with the facts of history, and ac- 
knowledge the compromises that were made to se- 
eure the adoption of the Constitution, and the conse- 
quent establishment of the Union. Let us give heed 
to the prophetic declaration, that this covenant with 


evasion. 
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death shall be annulled, and this agreement with hell 
shall not stand ; ‘for the hail shall sweep away the 
people of this country have bound! refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow the +hid- 
ing-place,’ when the God of the oppressed shall lay 
“OSSTITUTIONAL Gow which their own} judgment to the line, and righteousness to the plum- 
met. Let us, who profess to abhor slavery, and who 
claim to be freemen indeed, dissolve the bands that 
‘Prsonment or death! His fiat is ‘ the. connect us with the Slave Power, religiously and po- 
litically ; not doubting that a faithful adherence to 
thinks that with the intention of the peiactpie: wit Vo Che wines peliey, We nanan 
pediency, for ourselves and our posterity, for the mis- 
erable victims of Southern oppression, and for the 


cause of liberty throughout the world. 








made a member of it. 


Supposing—what is not within the 
scope of possibilities—that you could win over to 


Footr’s Commarrer.—lIt is creditable to the North- 
ern portion of the Whig party, that not a Whig 
Senator from the North voted in favor of the appoint- 
ment of this Committee—not even Mr. Webster, 
though he had the weakness to allow himself to be 


Larren-Day Pawracers, edited by Tuomas CARLYLE. 
No. IV. Tur New Downrxe Sreezr, Boston: 


1850. 

We can make nothing of this number. It is in- 
coherent, grotesque, worthless. Its affectation of su- 
perior wisdom ‘is exceedingly ludicrous, matched by 
nothing but its total emptiness.” Vanypyres, Night- 
mares, Phantasms, and Devils;as usual, dance through 
Its pages ‘in metaphorical confusion,’ but not one ray 
even of lurid light is cast inany direction. Touching 
all reformatory matters, its author is among the shal-| 
lowest of men. His contempt for the down-trodden. 
masses is quite Satanic, while his admiration of:sheer 
Iutellect and Force amounts -to genuine devil-wor- 
ship. In the teeth of the facts of all -history to the 
contrary, he maintains that change, improvement, re- 
form, must ‘descend to us from above, since none has 
yet sprung from below—from above we shall have to 
try it; the other is exhausted—a hopeless method 
that!’ In other words, we must look to some weather- 
cock to change the, wind, and no longer trust to the. 
wind to remove noxious effluyia and turn the weath:. 
ercock! The very wisdom of this world, + which is 
foolishness with God,’ and with all who possess mo- 
ral instinct and common sense in any wholesome de- 
gree of development. .And:so, ‘ whether Sir Robert 
Peel will undertake the Reform of Downing Street 
for us is not known’-—but ‘they say he is getting old, 
does himself recoil from it, and shudder at it’—alas! 
for England’s chance of salvation !. For, as Mr. Car- 
lyle reads the omens, there is. no man in his time 
*more authentically called to a post of difficulty, of 
danger, and of honor, than this man.’ Wonderful 
Sir Robert Peel, who has ‘but to lift his finger’ to 
work miracles! Cruel Sir Robert Peel, to hesitate, 
and doubt, and recoil, and shudder, where all is so 
easy and plain ! 





CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 
Alluding to the meeting held at the Melodeon, in 
this city, on Sunday, the 21st ult., with regard to the 
treatment of criminals, the Boston correspondent of 
the New, York Evangelist says— 

‘ Messrs. Sear, Garrison aud Phillips undertook to 
reason @ knot of hearers into the silly notion that pun- 
ishment is revengeful, that man ought not to punish, 
because he cannot measure guilt with exactness, and 
that the’ public safety requires more kindness to the 
guilty, and less legal rigor. Fortunatcly, Massachu- 
setts is not given over to such leaders.’ 
Well, with far other leaders, believing in the in- 
fliction of severe punishment, what advance has Mas- 
sachusetts made in abolishing crime and restraining 
criminals? None whatever. The experiment of ‘le- 
gal rigor’ has been fairly tried, and with what success ? 
‘The bad have been made worse, and the ruin of the 
criminal (however trifling his first offence) made ab- 
solute by this treatment, almost beyond reeovery. 
‘Kindness to the guilty’ is what Christianity enjoins— 
is the hinge on which turns the door of admission 
into heaven :—‘ For if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
yours.’ It is the evidence of that charity which seeks 
not her own—of a true and noble magnanimity—and 
the only mode of overcoming evil which Christ has 
enjoined on his followers. As far as it has been tried, 
it has proved marvellously efficacious. The success 
which has attended the labors of Joun Aveusrvus and 
Joun M. Spxar, in this city, in cases given over by 
the community as hopeless and incurable, has aston- 
ished all who are conversant with what these humble 
but indefatigable philanthropists have attempted. Yet 
under what disadvantages they have labored, and with 
what limited means! Has it not been demonstrated 
in every country, that the more sanguinary the penal 
code, the more crime abounds—tlie less secure is so- 
ciety from depredation and outrage? What is it, then, 
but fatuity to persist in such a course of punishment? 
Will the correspondent of the Evangelist inform us 
what is the meaning of the following portion of the 
‘ Lord’s prayer’ >—‘ Forgive us our trespasses AS we 
forgive those who trespass against us.’ 

$e 

BIRTH-DAY OF FOURIER. 

The Boston Union of Associationists celebrated the 
birth of Fourier, in Cochituate Hall, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 9th, instead of the 7th, ‘ which this year 
came on Sunday.’ What if it did? That which 
claims to be radically reformatory should not suc- 
cumb to a popular superstition. Sunday evening, 
therefore, instead of Tuesday, should have been the 
time for this festival. Atleast two things are want- 
ing among Fourier’s professed admirers, on this side 
of the Atlantic—moral courage and consistency. 
Moreover, much of their language is to us, and we 
are very certain to the laboring classes generally, 
quite unintelligible, and altogether too sublimated for 
common use and acceptation. Here is one of the 
‘sentiments’ of the occasion :— 
*To Joy! To Liberty! To Childhood’s mirth! 
To Youth's enthusiasm! To the warm Life-thrill of 
Attraction! Let rhythmic feasts, and songs, and 


dances, keep alive the prophecy of the Harmonic 
Times!’ 





All this is very fanciful, but we perceive in it noth- 
ing very definite or very formidable as pertaining to 
the work of reform. Indulgence in ‘feasts, songs 
and dances’ is an easy matter—much easier than to 
take up the cross, and to bear the heat and burden of 
the day, in an actual conflict with any form of popu- 
lar injustice or religious bigotry—than the observance, 
for instance, of the birth-day of Fourier, when it hap- 
pens to occur on Sunday ! 

The hour of twelve arrived, ‘when the last senti- 
ment was offered with solemnity (!)—To UntversaL 
Unity !’—‘ after which, an hour or two was passed in 
dancing and free friendly intercourse.’ Our Fourier 
friends may rely upon it, that itis not by any such 
ludicrous mixtures, or by any flourishes about the 
* Passional Series,’ ‘Harmonie Ages,’ ‘ Three Distri- 
butives,’ and the like, old things ‘are to pass. away, 
and all things become new. While claiming to be 
the most practical, ay, the most radical of all reform- 
ers, none seem to usless so. Their scheme claims to 
be grandly comprehensive, and is certainly not with- 
out some interesting features; but it is so compre- 
hensive as to regard every thing specific as fragment- 
ary, and therefore as not worthy of special considera- 
tion; forgetting that ‘the world was not made in a 
day,’ and that ‘ the ocean is made up of drops.’ 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 

The ‘ Spirit of the Age,’ at New York, edited by 
William H. Channing, has been discontinued, ‘ be- 
cause,’ says its editor, ‘I am brain-sick—and it does 
not pay ’—two most potent reasons. Nevertheless, 
his valediction is written in his usual hopeful vein, 
and concludes with the following prediction :— 

‘ Ere the next quarter of a century has rolled away 
—however terrible the intervening struggle—fetters 
will be struck for ever from the limbs of bondsmen, 
and slaves in America and serfs in Europe will stand 
erect in freedom ; the working-classes of all civilized 
lands will be eonfederated, through a of co- 
operative labor, equitable exchange, na just distri- 
bution, into a Commonwealth of Industry; heredi- 
tary dignities, the pride and power of money, the sub- 
tle sway of diplomacy, the tricks of professional pol- 
ities, the sword’s infernal tyranny, will be humbled 
before the Law of Brotherhood, declared through a 
Congress of Nations allied in the Republic of Chris- 
tendom; and on an earth interlinked by railroads, 


steamboats, pe aoa one body, will be mani- 
fested that life of Universal Unity, which is the in- 
dwelling of God with Man.’ 

All this, we fear, is the work of centuries; but, 
whether it come soon or late, we believe in its ulti- 
mate realization in ‘the good time coming.’ 








[9 Daniel Webster has run down to the Foote in 
the Senate, which is next to kissing the dust. 





{The communication from our friend Parker 
Pillsbury came too late for insertion this week. 





Phillips, Sampson & Co., 110 Washington Street— | - 


‘Lion in his den,” and present petitions to Congress, 


4 _  Loxnox, March 14, 1850. 
Dear Gannon: z 


T ace by the occasional views I get of the Ameri- 


burden and heat of the day, it may not ap- 


when you had gained strength enough to ‘ beard the 


that those petitions were refused, and discussion was 
prohibited,—but who now see that it id one of the 
great social questions of the day in America, and 
that all the thinking portion of Europé are Sympa- 
thizing with you—that it is not simply a North Amer- 
iean but a world-wide question—to us who are so 
circumstanced, you seem to progress marvellously. 

There is now involved in your struggle not only 
the question of slavery in the States, but of slavery 
in the world; it is a question in which the interests 
of universal man aré involved ; and whilst you are 
going on, carnestly and gloriously, fighting the ques- 
tion in one ‘of its strong holds, the sympathy which 
is felt in Europe, and particularly in Great Britain, 
in your efforts, is effectually inspiring our statesmen 
for its abolition in British India and our dependen- 
cies; and is preparing the leading minds of Europe 
for the abolition of slavery in all its forms of feudal 
and territorial exactions. The Tenure of Lands, 
through which the laborers of Europe are borne down 
to destitution and starvation, will, ere long, be agitat- 
ed in this country; it is one of the remnants of that 
personal slavery which once existed in this country, 
and it is continued now, together with the laws of 
primogeniture and entail, and the three are the great 
instrumentalities by which the poor peasantry are 
kept down in astate of half-starvation, and by which 
our aristocracy are enabled to issue such disgraceful 
prohibitions of marriage as are shown in the follow- 
ing extracts from public current newspapers here, of 
what a lordly landlord is able and dares to do in Eng- 
land at this day. See. Lord Harewood’s case in the 
Despatch of Feb. 17 :— 


Earu Harewoop InreRDIcTING MARRIAGES. 
The Leeds Times says, ‘ Historians inform us that 


ed the right to refuse permission to their serfs to 
contract marriages, and by a politic exercise of this 
power, contrived to abstract considerable sums from 
the dependants, who were glad to purchase ‘the 
lord’s’ consent, even by a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. 
We had, however, thought that serfdom and its ab- 
hoxrent customs had been abolished, but were mis- 
taken, for even now the Protectionist Lord Harewood 
pale announces the pains and penalties which 
1e will inflict upon the residents, not of a village 
only, but of an entire district, who may dare to enter 
into the state of matrimony without having previously 
obtained his consent! Lest we should be accused of 
joking in this matter, we present our readers with a 
verbatim et literatim copy of a‘ notice’ which has 
been served upon all the cottage tenants of the Earl 
of Harewood, in the village of Harewood, and other 
places on the estate :— 


‘In consequence of the continued practice of over- 
crowding and taking lodgers into the cottages on the 
Harewood estate, (more especially within the village 
of Harewood,) contrary to the express agreements 
and regulations, notice is hereby given, that any cot- 
tager being a tenant of the Earl of Harewood, who 
shall, from the date hereof, take in any lodger, or 
whose son or daughter shall marry and bring home to 
the cottage wife or husband, without having previous- 
ly obtained permission from the Earl of Harewood, 
shall receive notice to quit; which notice will be 
strictly enforced; and if in the employment of said 
Earl, shall be discharged. 

WM. MAUGHAN, Agent. 

Harewood, Jan. 145, 1850.’ 


There’s a precious document for the middle of 
the 19th century! a nice specimen of what free and 
enlightened and Christian England would become, 
if these Protectionist landlords had full swing! This 
is carrying out the principle of ‘ Protection’ with a 
vengeance. The Duke of Newcastle innocently 
asked, ‘ May I not doas I like with my own?’ when 
he drove his tenantry to poll like a flock of sheep. 
But he was a mere tyro in the school of ‘ Protection’ 
when compared with Lord Harewood. ‘ Hear it, ye 
people of Harewood, and country round about,’ 
proclaims his Lordship, ‘if any of you young men 
and women dare to marry those you love—if any of 
you old men and mothers dare to consent to such 
marriage—I, Lord Harewood, your ‘ Protectionist’ 
landlord, will instantly drive you from house and 
home and employment, to die in the wayside ditches, 
or become outcasts and wanderers on the face of the 
earth!’ How does this manifesto of the pattern 
landlord of Harewood sound in the ears of the: men 
and women of the West Riding? And how can 
these Harewood tenants be grateful enough to the 
fatherly care of this dear lord of theirs? Some of 
our friends at a distance may not think this quite 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, and. may. 
moreover, be inclined to ask themselves—‘ What 
object on earth can Lord Harewood haye for issuing 
such a notice—because the plea of overcrowding cot- 
tages is clearly absurd ?’ To save trouble, it is as well 
to out with the truth at once. Lord Harewood and 
his tenants know how many laborers they choose tu 
employ—they know, therefore, how many there 
should be on the estate so as not to have one over the 
requisite number—they don’t like spending their mo- 
ney in the maintenance of the laborer, upon whose 
blood and sinews they have lived so long as he could 
work , and they abhor the idea of one child more in 
a laborer’s family than is sufficien:. to ‘keep up the 
stock.’ In order, therefore, to prevent high rents 
from being reduced by heavy poor’s-rates, or the 
princely mansion troubled by the visits of the starv- 
ing cottager, the foregoing notice is only a part of an 
established system for driving the surplus rural 
population of Harewood and other places into Leeds, 
there to be paupers upon hard-working townspeo- 
ple ; whilst the ‘ Protectionist’ aristocracy and their 
tenants, who have been fed and enriched by the la- 
ber of these outcasts and their progenitors, escape 
scot free.’ 


My dear friend, you are accomplishing good for the 
world to a much larger extent than is always present 
to our mind’s eye ; and when you are warring against 
what your slayeholders so tenderly christen as your 
‘ Domestic Institution,’ you are in truth establishing 
the great principle of universal personal liberty, from 
which will proceed the removal of social evils of ev- 
ery kind. Before society can be elevated, man must 
be personally free. Man must be elevated, and the 
first step to that is his personal freedom. It is the op- 
portunity which those among us, who are influenced 
by the aristocratic spirit, had of quoting your ‘de- 
mestic institution,’ and pointing the advocates of the 
degraded to a still lower state of degradation, in what 
some of them sarcastically call our MODEL REPUBLIC, 
which, to a very great extent, encourages and sustains 
feudalism in Europe, and contributes largely to pre- 
serve the masses in ignorance. Our aristocracy and 


them, like the priests in France, unwilling to edu- 
cate, because they are sensible that those who are ed- 
ucated will perceive the justice of, and aspire to, 
the possession of equal rights. 

Yours, EDWARD SEARCH. 





E. Shepard, 41 Second street. 1860. 


are interested in radical reform. Extracts hereafter. 





: 


the feudal barons in ancient days, in England, claim-| 


Tue Lrea Pawtty. The performances of this fam- 
ily of youthful musical geniuses, at Cochituate Hall, 
on Thursday and Friday evenings, week before last, 
were very creditable, deserving much better patronage 
than they received ; though we think the thin atten- 


dance was owing, in part, to the limited notice that 


was given of the’concert. Doubtless, the hue of the 


‘skin had also something to do with the emptiness of 


the seats. Very shameful this, to any people, espe- 


cially to those Who call themselves by thé name’ of’ 


areone.’ ‘The friends and advocates of a down-trod- 


cutions—who remember podr Lovejoy and the martyr | den population should fge jal_interest in this re- 
age, and the noble women who stood forth in the|™arkable group of colored children, whose talent and 
earlier days of your struggles—who remember that | Proficiency in vocal and instrumental music are elicit- 


ing warm commendations wherever they exhibit. The 
performances of the youngest'lad, on the piano, were 
admirable. The voices of the songsters are unusually 
sweet and hartifonious, to Which time will give great- 
er compass and power hereafter. The only defect we 
noticed were a lack of distinct enunciation, (the vice 
of singers generally,) and a sinking of the voice too 
frequently, and without discrimination, almost to be 
inaudible. : 





Tue Bosron Courter. Since the delivery of Mr, 
Webster's treacherous speech in the Senate, the tone 
and temper of the Courier, in relation to the South- 
ern slave-breeders and their infamous slave system, 
have entirely changed ; so that it is now exactly fit- 
ted to the meridian of South Carolina. Its endorse- 
ment of Mr, Webster's abominable sentiments is com- 
plete, to the letter; and its eulogies of his course are 
as fulsome as they are frequent. All this is so man- 
ifestly venal—a matter of purch as to deepen the 
infamy-of all concerned. As the Courier is now in 
the service, if not in the pay of the South, let its pa- 
trons be found wholly on the other side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line ; but let no friend of freedom at the North 
allow it to desecrate his dwelling. 








Tue Curistian Examiner, No. CLIX., for May, 
1850, presents the following table of contents :— 
Article lL. R ism and Prot By Rev. 
Orville Dewey, D..D. 

II. Browning’s Poems. By Mr. C. C. Smith, 
IIL. The Nineteenth Century. By Rev. Frederick 
H. Hedge. 

IV. The Figurative Language of the Scriptures. 
By Rev. William P. Lunt. 

V. Modern. Ecclesiastical History. 
uel Osgood, 

VI. Paul at. Ephesus—In a set of Pictures. By 
Rey. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D. D. 

VII. Reflections. By Mr. Edward Wigglesworth. 
VILL. Hungary and Austria. By Mr, L. Putnam. 
IX. Notices of Recent Publications. 

X. Religious Intelligence. 


tantism 





By Rev. Sam- 


so can pass no judgment upon their merits. 
‘avseiialions 


t= Lynn has staked its awi on a city form of gov- 





a shoe tie. 


leg. ‘To be sewed up by so small a majority must be 
very trying to their soles. 
to be down at the heel when a step is made forward. 


is, that the more its industry is trampled upon by all 
classes in society, the more it prospers! Well, there 
is nothing like getting used to being hammered, 80 as 
to mind it no more than a stone. Another peculiarity 
is, that its pumps are always dry, except in wet wea- 
ther, when they are pronounced useless. 


end to it. 


————_——— 


Anrneton, April 29, 1850. 


Frrenp Garrison: 
In the report of the mecting of the O. C. A. 5. S., 
held on Fast Day, at North Bridgewater, it is said 


holding the annual meeting were referred, made no 
report, in consequence of the probability of the Mas- 
sachusetts A. S. Society holding a Mass Convention, 
as usual, at the grove in Abington.’ 
Brigham, undoubtedly, from some cause, felt war- 


We have had no time to read any of the papers 
contained in the present number of the Examiner, and 


ernment, by a vote of 1047 to 987—a close fit—almost 
This will probably be the Jest of it, unless 
the minority, wazing furious, should rally and new 
vamp this decision, and thus put the boot on the other 


Never mind; it is absurd 
One thing, however, should be insisted on—that the 
mayor, aldermen, and.other city officials, shall be well 
shod; otherwise, they ought to be condemned in toe 


toe. No other place, we are happy to say, stands on 
a better footing than Lynn ; but what is very singular 


But we 
must cut short the thread of this, or there will be no 


that ‘the committee to whom the time and place of 


Now, friend 








- _» NEW ENGLAND ... 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 
hold its annual meeting in Boston, on Tusspay, May 
28th, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., and contin- 


at its approaching anniversary. Of the many crises 
that have arisen since the anti-slavery agitation was 
commenced, the present is obviously the most stirring 
and momentous, and therefore an unprecedented mus- 
| tering of the friends of Freedom and Emancipation — 
should be witnessed on that occasion. © 

_ In behalf of the Board of Managers of the Massa- 
’ chusetts Anti-Slevery Society, “webensslsg 8 e 

| FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Epuunp Quincy, Secretary. + 





NOTICE. 

The subscriber gratefully acknowledges his pres- 
ence, for a few days, in Boston and vicinity, and would 
joyfully receive any assistance the friends of the Re- 
fugee Slaves in Canada West may please furnish; 
to be sent to the care of Robert F. Wallcut, 21 Corn- 
hill :—he requires the small amount of $300 to re- 
lieve his mission and enable him to complete the 
fourtéenth year of his services in the fugitive slaves’ 
asylum. © HIRAM WILSON. 
Boston, April 30, 1850. 





GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Othello Richards ‘wishes to acknowledge his obli- 

ations to friends in East Abington, Mass., particu- 
farly to Abner Curtis,——-who, with others, generously 
contributed about forty dollars to complete the sum 
necessary to redeem his wife and six children from 
bondage in Lexington, Va. The kindness of these 
and other friends who have enabled him to aecom- 
plish an object for which he has so long labored and 
prayed, will neyer cease to be gratefully remembered 
by him. Boston, April 29th, 1850. 





LECTURES AT ABINGTON. 

(& Bro. C. L. Hosmer of Boston will lecture upon 
a better, and a true, use of Sunday, at Abington, on 
‘the second Sunday in May, through the day. In the 
morning, on Worship; afternoon, upon Natural Re- 
ligion ; evening, upon True Culture. 

(¢(@" Mr.’ Hosmer is the author of the valuable 
pamphlet recently published by "Bela Marsh, 25 Corn- 
hill, entitled ‘Christ and the Pharisees upon the 
Sabbath,’ and we have no doubt his lectures at Ab- 
ington will be well worth listening to.]—Ed. Lib. 





LECTURE ON SLAVERY IN SALEM. 
Roxrerr Epmonp, a native of Scotland, who was 
tarred and feathered in South Carolina for endeavor- 
ing to teach the slaves, will deliver a lecture on Sla- 
‘very, in Salem, on Sunday evening next. [In what 
building we are not inforned—probably in the Ly- 
ceum Hall.} 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
tw Bro. Charles Spear will deliver an address on 
Capital Punishment in the Universalist Church at 
West Cambridge next Sunday, at 5 o'clock, P. M. 





NOTICE. 

Friends of the slave, and strangers on a visit to 
the city during Anniversary week, can be entertained 
with good board and private accommodations at 330 
Pearl street. WILLIAM P. POWELL. 

New York, April 14, 1850. 

[{—" Our friend Powell has a large and commodi~- 
ous house, well furnished and well kept, in a very 
central location, and as a worthy and enterprising 
colored citizen is specially deserving of anti-slavery 
patronage. |—Ed. Lid. 


THE NORTH STAR. 

On Tuesday Morning, May 7th, I propose to give 
an anti-slavery Breakfast for the benefit of the ‘ North 
Star.” Admittance 37 1-2 cents. Tickets to be had 
at 142 Nassau street, or at the door. 

WILLIAM P. POWELL, 

May 3 330 Pearl street. 

(fF Success to this effort to sustain our friend 
Douglass in his editorial course! May there not be 
a spare seat at the tables !]—Ed. Lib. 








Diep, at Chelsea, on the 22d ult., of lung fever, 
Mason, the youngest son of Robert and Cathari 
Morris, aged 13 months and 16 days. 

a SE 
NEW AND ORIGINAL 











ranted in making the above statement; but I fear a 
wrong impression may have been received from it, 
and consequently, as chairman of that committee, feel 
it due to myself, and whoever else it may concern, to 
say, that I have had no conference whatever with the 
anti-slavery friends in Boston with reference to a 


PANORAMA! 


NRY BOX BROWN’S MIRROR OF SLA- 
VERY, designed and painted fromthe best and 


most authentic sources of information. 


‘The following are the scenes :— 


probability of their consenting to hold a mass meet- 
ing in Abington, either on the 4th of July or on the 
Ist of August, yet I would hope but faintly for that 
which we have no certainty of enjoying, rather than 
to strongly anticipate a great blessing, and fail of it 
altogether. LEWIS FORD. 








New York, Monday—P. M. 
Frightful Accidents.—Steam tow-boat Princeton, to- 
day, run down the long boat of the Swedish sloop- 
of-war Najaden, containing eight men, five of whom 
are supposed to have been drowned. 
The building formerly occupied by the Chemical 


and added to Barnum’s Museum, fell in this morning 
with a frightful crash, burying five men under the 
ruins, who were rescued and carried to the hospital. 
About the same timo, the side wall of the bonded 


recent fire, gave way, and thirteen workmen were bur- 
ied in the ruins. Six were taken out badly injured, 
and two dead bodies. 


Col. De Russey and Three Sons Drowned.—The New 
Orleans Crescent of the 20th states that Col. De Rus- 
sey, who served in Mexico, and three of his sons, were 
drowned at Libby’s Lake, a few days since. They 
were out fishing, when a squall struck the boat and 
upset it. 


Another Terrible Steamboat 7 


from Sandusky. 
Sandusky with 20 cabin and 10 steerage 
she then took 24 passengers from 


four. Thirty passengers were saved, and likely to re- 
cover. Total 


line between Buffalo and Sandusk: 


Fourth of July meeting, although I think there is a 


Bank in Broadway, now in the course of being altered 


warehouse, in Water street, adjoining the ruins of the 


Explosion— Thirty- Five 
or Forty Lives Lost !—The Cleveland True Democrat 
extra of the 27th states et be omen Anthony 
Wayne blew up, opposite Vermillion, on her 

, e Anthony Wayne pad vy 


passengers : 
the railroad train, 
and had acrew of 19. The whole number on board, 
at the time of the accident, is estimated to be eighty- 


passengers missing, from thirty-five to 
She ve on. oid: beet and did pes Selene fe 
. She 


PART L 
The African Slave Trade. 
The Nubian Family in Freedom. 
The Seizure of Slaves. 
Religious Sacrifice. 
Beautiful Lake and Mountain Scenery in Africa. 
March to the Coast. 
View of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Slave Felucca. 
Interior of a Slave Ship. 
Chase of a Slaver by an English Steam Frigate. 
Spanish Slaver at Havana. 
Landing Slaves. 
Interior of a Slave Mart. 
Gorgeous Scenery of the West India Islands. 
View of Charleston, South Carolina. 
The Nubian Family at Auction. 
March of Chain Gang. 
Modes of Confinement and Punishment. 
Brand and Scourge. 
Interior View of Charleston Workhouse, with Tread. 
mill in full operation. 


PART Il. 


Sunday among the Slave Population. : 
Monday Morning, with Sugar Plantation and Mill. 
Women at Work. 

Cotton Plantation. 

View of the Lake of the Dismal Swamp. 
Nubians, escaping by Night. 

Ellen Crafts, Escaping. 

Whipping Post and Gallows at Richmond, Va. 
View of Richmond, Va. 
He Box Brown, Escaping. 

View of the Natural Bridge and Jefferson's Rock, 
City of Washington, D. C. 

’ Slave Prisons at Washington. 

Washington 5 Tombs be Mount Vernon, 
Fairmount Wa ‘orks. 

Henry Box hows Released at Philadelphia. 
Distant View of the City of Philadelphia. 

Henry Bibb, Escaping. 

Nubian Slaves Retaken, 

Tarring and feathering in South Carolina, 

The Slaveholder’s Dream. 

Burning Alive. 


other ‘Top-sawyers’ in Great Britain are, many of 


ANTHROPOLOGY ; or the Science of Man: in its bearing 
on War and Slavery, and on Arguments from the 
Bible, Marriage, God, Death, Retribution, Atone- 
ment and Government, in support of those and oth- 
er Social Wrongs. In a series of Letters to a Friend 
in England. By Hexry C. Wricur. Cincinnati: 


This pamphlet is for sale at the Anti-Slavery Of- 
fice, 21 Cornhill—price 25 cents—and we commend 
it to the attention and purchase, not only of the nu- 
merous personal friends of the author, but of all who 


was owned by Charles Howard of Detroit. 
for $10,000. 


te" The largest fire that has occurred in Savannah} 
for many years, broke out early on the morning of 
April 26th, and consumed a block of 39 buildings. 
They were mostly built of wood, and were used as 
retail stores, shops aud dwellings. Loss from $70,000 
to $100,000. 

Committal of Dr. Smith for Trial—The examina- 
ccting ths Sault ce hanty ‘beak sit Borsager Case 
ca the y i 
well, has resulted in his committal for trial without 
bail. He is said to have been perfectly unconcerned 





throughout the examination, and at times was qui 

in his remarks. Wm. A. N. Long, the sedu-* 
cer of the deceased, and the chief witness for the gov- , 
ernment, was ordered to find bail in $2000 for his — 
appearance ; and Mary Coveney and James W. Tuttle 
in $300 each. The trial will probably take place. in 
September next. 


' 








Promise of Freedom. 


West India Emancipation. 
Grand Industrial Palace. 
Grand Tableau Finale—Unsrversat Emancipation. 


[@ Mr. Brown has commenced travelling eastward 
with his Panorama, and will first exhibit it at Lynn. 
May he meet with liberal patronage ! 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
And for Sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill, 
ARRATIVE OF SOJOURNER TRUTH, « 


orthern Slave, emai eat” tena 
he nto State of New York in 1828. by 





) Portrait. 
[ta This is @ most interesting Narrative of a most. 


remarkable and highly meritorious woman, the sale 
of which is to be for her exclusive benefit. We com- 
mend it to all the friends of the colored population] 
—Ed. Lib. 





P Gewnuen yr and gentlemen, or children, can 
accommodated 


with board in a family 
ee aan walk of the depot, 
e to No. ashington 
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For the Liberator. 


A LULLABY FOR THE NATION. 
Come hither, July glorified, and sit upon my knee, 
And I will sing a ballad of the Ancients unto thee, 
About a cruel Gignt of the nineteenth century. — 
Alone, at hour of midnight, the wine within his bowl, 
There came to him the devil, to bargain for his soul : 
As his web of glittering words the crafty Giant wove, 
The demon looked upon him, and felt a demon’s love. 
Quoth he, thou art a Web-ster; thou shalt weave a 
woof for me, 

And spread my net for men in the nineteenth century. 

So a Southern planter’s form the knowing demon took, 

And his senatorial dignity was spoken in his look. 

Their kindred greetings over, they cordially incline, 

Till each dark face grew mellow beside the bowl of 
wine, 

O'er the Giant’s brow of darkness, the Senator now 
drew 

A spell of evil power, that opes a tempting view : 

Before him stood a palace, and a chair of state within, 

And with mighty acclamations the people bore him 
in; 

But on Africa's sad captives he trampled in his way, 

And the blood of bondmen dyed his inaugural array. 

Did it move him? Nota tittle; he had been ripen- 
ing long ; 

Porever seeming good, forever meaning wrong. 

Hypocrisy ’s a shell where Sin matures her own, 

Till too big for the disguise, the monster crime has 
grown. 

*Ay! Ay!’ said the stout Fiend, (and he chuckled in 
his glee,) 

* Weaver of potent words, wilt thou sell thyself to 
me? 

Ail this and more I'll give, and Mammon shall sustain 

Whate’'er thou doest for me, with all his minion train.’ 

‘'To-morrow thou shalt know. In the council I will 
sign, 

If I yield to thy fair terms, the bond that makes me 


thine.’ 


Scarce had the Demon gone, when, lo! there came 

a shine, 

And in the midst appeared an Excellence divine. 

The hardy Giant felt his iron muscles fail, 

And his ice-bound heart did melt, and his bronzed 
cheek grew pale; 

For before pure Good the Evil can but tremble, 
blench and quail. 

*He hath shown thee his earth vision; but, lo! 
thou art to see 

A warning view which Heaven now condescends to 
thee : 

Behold a death-bed!—his own form is lying out- 
stretched thero, 

His wild sepulchral look declares a madness of de- 
Spair ; 

For a vision full of terror is hovering in the air. 

The unborn are before him, the wretched race he sold, 

To gratify his selfish thirst for glory and for gold ! 

What troops of wailing innocents torn from the mo- 
thers’ breast! 

Millions, yea, hopeless millions, down to endless sla- 


very prest ! 
All stripes, and tears, and blood, they come, and 
clank their chains and shriek— 


‘Ah, Tyrant! may Almighty God on thee our ven- 
geance wreak ! 

Thou might’st have been a pillar proud, of jasper 
pure and clear— 

Now as a lightning seared wreck thou ever shalt ap- 
pear ! 

The cleaving thunderbolts of God are launching from 
his hand; 

Ah! in that searching day of wrath where, Tyrant, 
wilt thou stand?’ 


The Giant eyed the vision dread, and antedates 

within 

The seven-fold vengeance on the crime, the dire 
award of sin. 

‘Come at a more convenient time,’ he said, with 
quaking frame, 

* Yet ere thou leayest, tell, 1 pray, strange visitor, thy 
name.’ 

* My name is Conscience, whom so oft in early days 
you saw; 

But if thou wilt not hearken now, behold I come no 
more |’ 

He answer . not-—the angel, grieved, fled with a 
fearful frown ; 

Deep revels, and a deeper sleep, the harrowing vision 
drown. 

It comes, it comes, his fatal day! though sweet the 
words may sing, 

’'Tis but the clink, the cunning clink of the ‘ devil's 
wedding ring’ ; 

But ever, as in olden days, the Tempter is a cheat, 

And turns to gravel in the mouth the bread of his 
deceit. 

The very speech which compromised his precious soul's 
salvation, 

Became the gilded coffin of his own dear reputation, 

Slain by a suicidal hand before a judging nation. 

And his late letter, like a pall, has fallen on the bier, 

And o’er his rotting frame has thrown a shadow 
more severe ; 

And the eight hundred pall bearers, the little and the 
great, 

But serve to inhume the lifeless corpse in vain and 
useless state ; 

And all for nought the false high priests their exor- 

cisms shed,— 
They cannot raise the fallen!—they cannot wake the 


DEAD ! 


When the fugitive David the death-hunt pursued, 

And he hid from his master in depth of a wood, 

When the Ziphites betrayed him, cries Saul, ‘ Blest 
are ye 

Of the high God of heaven for pitying me!’ 

Yea, with a like blessing, as piously sweet, 

Should the new Saul among us his comforters greet ; 

The African David he hunts not in vain, 

They will aid to betray him, and fastén the chain. 

There are Doogs to-day, with a kindred zeal fired, 

Who would slay at the altar God’s newly Inspired, 

Who give to the fugitive Christ's cheering word, 

And break for his need the shewbread of the Lord! 


Now go, for I’ve finished my wandering story 
Of the Giant, and of the sad death of his glory. 
Thou wayward, pet nation, take heed what I say, 
And forget not the moral, when gone to thy play— 
Go, bask in the sunshine, or turn up the mould, 
Or dig California’s bosom for gold ! 

—— 
For the Liberator. 


DANIEL’S JUDGMENT. 

‘These abolition societies attempted to arouse, and 
did arouse, a very strong feeling ; in other words, they 
created great agitation in the North against Southern 
slavery. Well, what was the result? The bonds of 
the slaves were bound more firmly than before; their 
rivets were more strongly fastened. . . We 
all know the fact, and we all know the cause; and 
every thing that this agitating people have done has 
been, not to enlarge, but to restrain; not to set free, 
but to bind faster the slave population of the South. 
That is my judgment.’— Daniel Webster. 


REPLY. 
Now, Daniel, supposing that Senator Foote 
Should seize # horse-pistol, ‘ your Honor’ to shoot ; 
(The case is supposabie, if the mad elf 
Can deem you more fiend-like than even himself ;) 
tuppose Horace Mann, Hale and Giddings, near by, 
© view of your danger, imploringly ery— 





‘O! Senator Foote—heavens! mercy! spare Dan, 


Whose parchment expounding 's his “curr END o¥F| an Anti-Masonic Convention was held in Boston, and 


oe ad 
. 


MAN 


But Foote, the more maddened, at once does his 


worst, 
And the Parchment Expounder is laid in the dust, 
Say! who from that pistol the bullet did shoot? 
Mann, Giddings and Hale—or, the Senator Foote? 
0. C. 








The Liberator. 





TO THE GUVNER. 
FROM ONE OF THE B’HOYS. 
Dean Guvner: 


‘Tho hanging season's come ogin, and ware is gwine 


to swing, . 


And it strikes our folks monopély isn’t allers jost the 


thing 


That the officers and ’ficials, and them be "lowed to 


see, 


And not a crack to peak thro’, or a standing room for 


we. 
What's hanging institooted for, if 'tisnt us to show 


If we don’t mind our ps and qs, we the same road 


shall go, 


Triced up by sheriff and his men, and fastened in the 


swing, 


‘And left to dance on nothing, like a most ongenteel 


thing ? 


Surely ‘tis our improvement, for ’taint no good to 


them 


That pendant hangs upon the tree, like apple on the 


stem ; 


And if ’tis so, why shet us out, why close the door so 


shy, 


And make it such a privilege to witness of’em die ? 
Ah! what a relish it must be to clip their thread of 


hope, 


And pass them to eternal shades by medium of a rope ; 
To stop their earthly sunshine as a ‘luff’ would stop 


our grog, 


Indifferent as he’d order up a common hand to flog ! 
For our good, in course it is, and we would see it 


done; 


We don’t like this ere 'sclusiveness in any sort of fun, 


And we insist on having on’t as open as the day, 


That all may see the spektacle that has a taste that 


way; 


That the tender-hearted women folks may watch with 


eager eyes 


The signal given when a frail or wicked brother dies, 
And feel themselves refreshed as his upward steps 


they count, 


And their better natures softened by the sermon of the 


mount; 


That childhood’s glistening eye may gloat on harden- 


ed nature shown, 


Where Guilt shrinks timid from the gaze of Virtue 


turned to stone ; 


That through the people's eyes looks up to taunt with 


scoff or stare, 


Leaving all mercy to the Power that has so much to 


spare. 


He hasn’t hurted me at all, but that ’ere aint the 


thing, 


Tie’s done the deed, and, d—n him—-sir, excuse me— 


he shall swing ; 


The virtuous public will it so, and when their word is 


spoke, 


’Tis like their other creeds and things, and not for to 


be broke. 


If this ’ere hanging business does a righteous lesson 


. teach, 


We'll have the boys from every where to come and 


hear the preach, 


And we'll see the covey travel on his journey to the 


stars, 


And if the ’ficials want us to, we'll give him three 


hurrahs. 


Don’t serve us now as when last year you rattled off 


that Goode, 


A good-for-nothing, brainless dolt, as senseless quite 


as wood; 


But do the handsome in the thing, and let us come to 


tea, 


And fix it so our sisters, wives, and children all may 


see. 


Have it, say, jest as Christ did, upon a mountain side, 


That not a jot of it be lost to us if far or wide — 


I mean the time when he so queerly to the people 


spoke, 


That we good Christians act as if we thought "twas but 


a joke, 


When he told them there in living words, that shall 


for ever live— 


* Resist not wrong —live peacefully — your enemies 


forgive!’ 
And in duty bound will ever pray. 
ONE OF ’EM. 








TO THE HON. JOSEPH T. 


HAM. 


BUCKING- 


An anti-masonie friend has just called my atten- 
tion to your ‘ Croaker,’ No. 50, in the Courier of the 
6th inst. I am nota little surprised at what appears 
to me your indiscretion, in attempting, at this day, 
to glorify Freemasonry, when you are so well aware 
that ‘the cheat’s found out ’—that the false pretences, 
the imposture upon which it stands, and the crimes 
which it has perpetrated, have been so recently ex- 
posed. Policy would seem to dictate that Freema- 
sons should be ‘ voluntarily dumb’ for half a century: 

In a recent speech in the Senate, you seem to con- 
sider yourself in ‘the sere and yellow leaf.’ You 
complain of‘ age, physical disorder, decay of mental 
This manifest indiscretion seems to attest the 
truth of your lamentation, though I have not perceiv- 
ed, elsewhere, in your writings, any lack of your 


vigor.’ 


peculiar spirit, raciness, vigor and point. 


It is not my purpose to write a chapter on Free- 
masonry, but mainly to correct some mistakes of fact 
You say, ‘ The anti- 
masonic cholera of 1828 received its death-wound in 
Massachusetts when President Jackson visited Bos- 
ton in 1833. The moment it became known that the 
President was a Freemason, and that he had visited 
the Grand Lodge as a brother of the craft, the cry of 


which I think you have made. 


anti-masonry was no more heard.” To assert that the 
visit of the President had the effect to put an end to 


the action of anti-masous is ridiculous. If it does not 


betray a ‘decay of mental vigor,’ it @ems to indicate 
an impaired memory. It is not true, as I shall prove. 
It was well known, not only when President Jackson 
came into office, but pending the electioneering can- 
vass, that he was a Freemason; and it was believed 
that he was much indebted for his success to the covert 
activity of the craft in his favor, and that Mr. Adams 
encountered its opposition for the declaration which 
he made, that ‘he was not a Mason, never had been, 
and never meant to be.’ Freemasonry, at the time 
of President Jackson’s visit, seemed to be inarticulo 
mortis, and the craft made a sort of spasmodic effort to 
obtain some relief by courting his notice, Their 
movements were sedulously watched. If he visited 
the Grand Lodge, it must have been stealthily, and 
screened from observation by the darkness of night. 
The only public recognition of his brotherhood ap- 
pears to have been a letter in reply to their supplica- 
tions, admitting that he had arrived ‘ within the juris- 
diction’ of the Grand Lodge. The self-baptized ‘ hand- 
maid of religion’ was then ‘odious as a witch,’ and 
the President, apparently from deference to popular 
sentiment, thought it prudent to keep at a ‘politic 
distance’ from, and to eschew all open familiarity 
with her. + 

You assert that ‘after this, the cry of anti-mason- 
ry was no more heard.’ And yet, subsequently 


this, namely, in the month of September following, 


& report made by a committee, in which the visit of 
the President and his conduct were particularly re- 
ferred to, and very pertinently commented upon. The 
true reason why anti-masonic action ultimately ceas- 
ed was, that it had substantially accomplished its ob- 
jeet. In the thorough exposure of the imposture, 
and silly rites, and the crimes of Freemasonry, it had 
Curiosity no longer seduced men into the Lodge for 
the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of secrets 
which had been made known to the world. _ Recruits 
were, therefore, ‘ like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween,” ; , 

You say that about, or at the time of your initia- 
tion, ‘ Freemasonry was in its palmy days’; admit- 
ting, by implication, that it had ‘ fallen, fallen, fallen 
from its high estate.’ To what cause could this be at~ 
tributed but to anti-masonic action? It was this, and 
this only, that brought it so low that there ‘ were none 
to do it reverence.’ Nobody, who has paid attention to 
the disclosures which have been made, now believes 
that King Solomon was a Freemason, or a hundred 
other bombastic and swindling pretensions equally 
void of truth. 

You say, ‘That it [Freemasonry] has been per- 
verted from its legitimate purpose, in some instances, 
will not be denied.’ Ido not deny it. But was it 
perverted in the abduction and murder of William 
Morgan? That is the question. Subsequent to the 
murder of Morgan, by Masons, the Lodges implicitly 
adopted and sanctioned their acts. Did the Lodges 
ever raise a finger or lisp a syllable in favor of pun- 
ishing these murderers? Did they ever expel asingle 
individual? Never. On the contrary, they were cor- 
dially received in the Lodges as worthy brothers, and 
screened and protected and caressed, and some of 
them promoted. Is this evidence that Freemasonry 
was perverted? Did not the most intelligent and 
respected of the craft, who had advanced to the high- 
est degrees, and who counselled and planned the 
murder, understand Masonic law and Masonic obli- 
gations? But further—-and to this I ask your partic- 
ular attention—the murderers of Morgan had prece- 
dent for what they did. In Masonic books of the 
highest authority, we are told what Solomon did, un- 
der his administration, as Grand Master. Under his 
administration, there were traitors, Masons who vio- 
lated their Masonic obligations, and by his order they 
were put to death. Can it lie in the mouth of a Ma- 
son to say that Solomon perverted Masonry? that he 
who gave the law did not understand the law? The 
laws of Freemasonry are held to be like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. The ancient landmarks can- 
not be removed. Did the murderers of Morgan, then, 
pervert Freemasonry when they followed the preve- 
dents of Grand Master Solomon to the letter ? 

You say, ‘It is quite certain that some silly enthu- 
siasts have made it [Freemasonry] ridiculous by ill- 
timed and nonsensical efforts to make it appear more 
potential than it really is.’ Who are these ‘silly en- 
thusiasts’? Brainerd, one of the most gifted, intelli- 
gent and respected of the eraft said of Freemasonry, 
in a public address, ‘It is powerful; it comprises 
men of rank, wealth, office, talent, in power and out 
of power, and that in almost every place where power 
is of any importance. So powerful, indeed, is it at 
this time, (1825,) it fears nothing from violence, pub- 
lic or private ; for it has every means to learn it in 
season, to act, defeat and punish it. It is too 
late to talk of the propriety of continuing or suppres- 
sing Masonry; the time to do so has gone by; s0, 
good or bad, the world must take it as itis. Think 
of it, laugh at it, hate it, or despise it, still it is not 
only what I have told you, but it will continue to 
be: and the world in arms cannot stop it.’ In 1825, 
the Methodists of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, publicly re- 
solved, and published the resolve, ‘that the cause of 
God, in their opinion, could not prosper while con- 
nected with Freemasonry.’ In a Wilmington (N. C.) 
paper, then edited by Rev. Jacob Frieze, since Grand 
Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, the 
following appeared in reference to the above :—* We 
are truly thankful to find this spirit of intolerance 
confined to the digots of Tuscaloosa, who will find 
it hard to kick against a Colossus which, if it had the 
inclination, could crush them or any other denomina- 
tion of sectaries almost without an effort.’ I might mul- 
tiply declarations of the same tenor from other breth- 
ren of the highest order in the craft. Was not the 
assertion of such power by the dignitaries of a secret, 
irresponsible society just cause of alarm to the unini- 
tiated, and did it not justify the adoption of measures 
to guard against its abuse, or render it impotent? 
Haye you never been controlled by this power? Af- 
ter your initiation, and fraternal Masonic relations 
were established between yourself and Maj. Russell, 
I believe your perpetual ‘ cry against him was no more 
heard ;’—the effect was as potent as that which you 
attribute to President Jackson's advent upon anti- 
masonry. Were your assaults upon him justified by 
what you believed to be justice and truth, or did the 
power of the ‘handmaid’ silence justice and truth? 
You inform us that you were initiated into the mys- 
teries of the craft in St. John’s Lodge. This is the 
Lodge which in eighteen years disbursed thirty-five 
dollars in charity, out of $1926 91 received. Char- 
ity vaunteth not itself, is not easily puffed up. 

You say that your introduction to the Lodge intro- 
duced you to the society of some very excellent men. 
Were not these men very good men before they knew 
any thing about Freemasonry ? Did Masonry make 
them any better? Did it extend their knowledge of 
science? Did it expand their philanthropy, or ren- 
der it more selfish and exclusive? Did the oaths 
which they swore, the rites and ceremonies to which 
they submitted or in which they participated, the 
obligation by which they were bound to assist a 
brother, right or wrong, the false pretences by which 
they had been deluded and entrapped, tend to the 
improvement of their morality, and to satisfy them 
that Freemasonry is truly the ‘Handmaid of Reli- 
gion’? > 
In connection with my notice of what you say 
about the power which such ‘silly enthusiasts’ as 
Brainerd and Grand Chaplain Frieze attribute to Ma- 
sonry, I might adduce, as an illustration of its truth, 
the fact, that in a report made in the Senate of the 
State of New York in 1829, in the ‘palmy days’ of 
Freemasonry, it was stated that while Masons, by 
their numbers, were entitled to but one-ninth of the 
offices, they actually held about three-fourths. Was 
not this extravagant disparity the consequence of Ma- 
sonic obligation, Masonic organization, and Masonic 
means of acting covertly without suspicion? I will 
only add what Mr. Brainerd says of the elements or 
source of the power of the Masonic institution as it 
existed and was exercised previous to its being par- 
alyzed by anti-masonic action. He says—‘ It compri- 
ses, among other classes of the community, the lowest, 
in large numbers; active men, united together and 
capable of being directed by the efforts of others, so as to 
have the foree of concert throughout the civilized 
world. They are distributed, too, with the means of 
knowing one another, in the desk, in the legislative 
hall, on the bench, in every gathering of business, 
in every party of pleasure, in every domestic circle, 
in peace and in war, among enemies and friends, in 
one place as well as another.’ In what corner of the 
civilized world would the boasted ‘ Handmaid of Re- 
ligion’ now venture to vaunt such bombast? There 
was doubtless truth in it at the time it was uttered. 
What has wrought the great, I fear not saving 
ehange? The falsehood of her pretensions to antiqui- 
ty have been so proved, 
‘ That the probation bears no nor 

To hang a doubt on.’ pg ee thea 
Her oaths have been published and execrated; her 








her ‘silly’ rites and coremonice bave diegutteds sed 
her blasphemy and crimes shocked the world. — 
is now ‘like achild that’s whipt.’ 


sonal respect; but I always feel a strong inclination 
to interpose, when I see an attempt to magnify Free- 
masonry at the expense of TRUTH. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 
; Sate, Ohio, April 19, 1850. 
_Dezar Garrison : . , em 
I am in the Woman’s Convention, which met here 
in the Baptist meeting-house, to-day, at 10, A. M. It 
was organized by choosing Betsey M. Cowles Presi- 
dent, three Vice Presidents, three Secretaries, and a 
Business Committee of seven. Letters to the Con- 
vention, from various persons, are now being read. 
The house is full; many cannot get seats. A deep 
and wide-spread interest is felt in this movement in 
Ohio, as is evident from the numbers of men and 
women présent, from sixty miles around. Two-thirds 
are women. Men are here as spectators and hearers, 
and many will have their eyes opened wide by the 
doings of this gathering. All the business has been 
done with intelligence, promptness and dignity. The 
men are not expected to participate as officers, speak- 
ers or voters. 
An address, by Lucretia Mott, is now being read. 


intelligenee, of earnest, sincere and efficient interest 
in the great subject that has called together this large 
meeting of men and women. The hearts and eyes 
of thousands, not present, are turned with high ex- 
pectations to this Convention as the beginning of a 
movement that is destined to roll on, gathering 
around it the sympathies of all men and women who 
seck the purification and elevation of the human race ; 
and from the present appearance of the Convention, 
these hopes bid fair to be realized. There are many 
strong, resolute and energetic spirits in this meeting, 
and they will not separate without doing something 
to redeem themselves from the thraldom in which 
they are held by Auman laws and customs. A com- 
mittee of three has been appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the- women of Ohio. No person can sit in 
this meeting, and not feel that the days of the subju- 
gation of woman to man, and man’s rule over woman, 
though backed up by Church and State, by Constitu- 
tions and Bibles, are numbered. Despotism of man 
over woman, like that of the slaveholder over the 
slave, will die a hard death. Yet die it must; for 
when once it is subjected to the ordeal of natural 
justice and equity, its falschood and iniquity will be 
seen. 

There are questions connected with this movement 
that will shake the world, and upheave the present 
rotten foundations of human society. Woman's po- 
sition, aaa wife, a mother, a daughter, a sister, a 
friend; her relations to property, religion and gov- 
er! t, will be idered. Once fairly on the arena 
of discussion, the question of the rights and position 
of woman will absorb all others; because with it are 
associated all the dearest and noblest interests that 
cluster around human existence. The Bible will be 
thrown across the pathway of this movement, as it has 
been across that of total-abstinence, anti-slavery and 
non-resistance. Man will bring in the Bible to sus- 
tain and perpetuate his usurped dominion over wo- 
man. ‘Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shali rule over thee.’ ‘Man is the head of the woman, 
as Christ is the head of the Church.’ ‘ Wives, sub- 
mit to your husbands in all things.’ Such are the 
texts that are and will be quoted as from the Bible, 
to justify man in so shaping and administering the 
customs and institutions of society as to cast woman 
into a state of abject, helpless dependance on man, that 
she may become the willing victim of his animal pas- 
ions. God, by priests and politicians, by Church and 
State, is arrayed against woman, when she dares at- 
pt tosnap the cords that bind her a helpless victim on 
the altar of man’s lusts; and women are found who, 
while they preach and pray, in public and private, a- 
gainst vice and immorality, will still quote the Bible 
and the authority of God to sanction prostitution, 
and that of their daughters, and sisters, and mothers. 

3, P. M. The Convention adjourned to meet this 
afternoon in the Friends’ meeting-house. We are 
now in that house. It is large and full, the women 
on one side and the men on the other. The women’s 
side is full, and the men’s nearly so. More letters 
from distant persons, addressed to the Convention, 
are being read—some of them powerful and stirring 
appeals. An address, by J. E. Jones, is now being 
read. Resolutions of a most radical and truthful char- 
acter have been presented by the Business Committee. 

One thing strikes me forcibly—the necessity of wo- 
man’s making known her wrongs as a wife, mother 
and daughter, and as a member of society, entitled to 
all the rights that belong to human beings as such. 
I hope the women will enter into no war of texts. 
but that they will assert their natural rights as human 
beings, and say at once, if the Bible says man has a 
right to rule over woman, or that a woman is bound 
to obey the husband, in any other sense than the hus- 
band is bound to obey the wife, then I hope they 
will say at once that the Bible is thus far null 
and void, simply because it is opposed to nature. 
The Church and Priesthood will come forward 

to sustain man’s dominion over woman, as they 
have to sustain the gallows, war and slavery ; because 
they think the Bible sanctions it. Already the pul- 
pits of Ohio begin to sound the alarm, and talk about 
the infidelity of this movement, and hurl against it 
the cant, the low, pious billingsgate which have ever 
flowed from them against every effort hitherto made 
to change existing maxims, customs and institutions 
of society. But there are very many women in Ohio 
who, having been trained in the anti-slavery and an- 
ti-war agitations, are prepared to meet it all, and to 
pity those, priests and religionists though they be, 
whose moral natures are so debased that they can thus 
oppose an enterprise so just, so pure, so essential, so 
divine. 

Ihave seldom attended a Convention whose pro- 
ceedings have been marked with more dignity, more 
directness, and more wrapt attention. I hope for a 
permanent Convention, to meet annually, with a com- 
mittee to promote its objects between the sessions; 
for this movement, like that of non-resistance, looks 
far into the future. Let all who seek the abolition 
of slavery and war, and the security of human life, 
rally around this great movement ; for all such con- 
ventions as this must of necessity be anti-slavery, anti- 
gallows, anti-war conventions. War and slavery 
must cease, as woman gains influence in Church and 
State. 

I would send the resolutions, but you will find 
them inthe Bugle. I must close, to meet you in New 
York and Boston iu three weeks. 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 








EXPLANATORY LETTER. 
en ae Boston, April 24, 1850. © 
In looking over anti-slavery literature, and com- 
paring it with what I think I see around me, I am 
forcibly struck with the idea, that it is easier to per- 
suade people that a man has done himself injustice, 
than to exonerate him. We common!y admit that 
a man is to be held innocent until he is proved guil- 
ty; yet how ready are men to subscribe to much, at 
least, that will accuse, and how much labor it requires 
to induce the opinion that any one not distinguished 
for good deeds has done any thing but an evil one ! 
There is, I see, a doubt in the minds of some who 
are not the best abolitionists I ever saw, whether I am 
pursuing the best course to reach the object at which 
we aim—the abolition of slavery. T hope there will 
be something aimed at, at least, this week; that’s 





Secrets, which so lured curiosity, have been exposed 


It would do thy heart good to see the manifestation of 


disease, no family should ever be without them. 
proprietor of these valuable Medicines derived his 
knowledge and skill of preparing them from those 





But there is another objection from another quar- 


ter. It has been said, ‘Fairbanks did not stand up to 
the rack.’ In what, pray? * Whiy, what did Miss 
‘Webster say in her letters?’ they ask. Now, thelet-} 
Webster were entirely unknown | 


‘know something of this. Her bock was written un-| 
der the influence and by direction of her father, Ben- 
ajah Webster, of Vergennes, Vt., who to this day} 
would immolate himself upon the altar of Whig-| 
Websterianism. This is the man, sir, who, after-/his |. 
daughter had lain down her pen for four weeks, clear- 
ly convinced that she should destroy herself if she 
wtote what she afterwards did write, and would prove 
false to truth, coerced her, saying, ‘ That book must be 
written as I want it, or it can’t be published.’ At} 


the same time, he argued to make it appear that it 


that a father can exert over his child. I disapproved 
of that book. t j 


ing written to Messrs. Loring and Jackson, of Boston, 
(the letter was placed in the hands of Newton Craig, 
of Kentucky,) with the expectation of hearing from 
them, or Mr. Hayden, or some other fritnd soon, and 


few friends in Kentucky, and being informed that 
it was not expected that the fact that a sum of money 
was raised in Boston to buy: my pardon would be 
made public, I published a letter from Cincinnati Jast 
August, in which I spoke respectfully of several in- 
dividuals in Kentucky, having a desire to speak of 
my benefactors in Boston also. But being informed 
that it was not desirable to make this matter public, 
and having been informed by an anti-slavery friend at 
Cincinnati, that some things I was about to say ought 
not to be said, I spoke merely what I knew; wil- 
ling to be advised by those who had enjoyed the cur- 
rent news while I was in prison. 

I was accused of recantation—of ¢aving in. I will 
here introduce a letter from Mr. Shy, of Lexington, 
Kentucky :— 

Oxsenr.iy, Sept. 15, 1849. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to know of you what you have heard me say 
upon the subject of slavery; if I ever changed my 
views upon the subject spoken of; andif so, how far. 
Please let me know by letter to this place, as soon as 
is convenient for you. I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
CALVIN FAIRBANK. 

To Sam. Suny, Esa. 


Lexryeton, Oct. 2d, 1849. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your favor days ago. If you ever 
changed your views on the subject of slavery, it is 
not known to me. I have at all times understood 
from you, that you did not morally reproach yourself 
for what you did, although the law points out a pun- 
ishment for the same. 

Your obedient servant, 
SAM. SHY. 

To Carvin Farrpanx. 

But I complained of some pretended anti-slavery 
men of the North for their treachery. I had refer- 
ence to none but Dr. Brisbane, of Cincinnati, Gama- 
liel Bailey, editor of the Era, both of whom acted most 
cowardly in denouncing the very things I know them 
to have practised before me, and Hon. Amasa Walker, 
who states to me now that he never wrote such a 
letter as I stated he did. Iam willing to wait and 
look again. 

Mr. Garrison, men can talk very well when free ; 
but shut them up, and then they will do as they can. 
They have not all been thoroughly tried yet. When 
they come to haye the cold irons and other things 
about them that some of us have seen, it will mould 
over their faces quicker and more thoroughly than 
danger to their bread and butter. A man’s bread 
and butter is of some moment in these days. 

I am, with much respect, 
Yours in good bonds, 
CALVIN FAIRBANK. 
To Wa. L. Garrison, Esa. 





that it claims to be. m 
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was in keeping with truth. You know the influence| I, a eat Mr. having exami. 
most cheerfully say, that I consider ; 
‘to the purpose intended, end ‘aectners Dest adapted 


After I was released from prison, last August, hat-}' thing of the kind which I have ever veo) % ay 


feeling a desire to express a degree of gratitude toa} 


The following Diploma was procure 
Agricultural Fair, held at Syracuse, 
New York, taking the prize over all other com 
The report was made by Horace Davenport, 
Co., ~. wit: ¢ sor pane on Bee 
minutely examin ugdale’s Moth-Proof : 
depeciiod by Thomas Wan pee din, 
ca County, They find it a very ncentovs, 
commodious Hive, embracing, in their Judgment, in 
GREAT PERFECTION, the desirable requisites of a Hive, 
The moth-proof door, thoroughly ventilated by means 
of screen wire, and the Moth Chamber, so constructed 
that the moths can be taken, and with the 
destroyed, are new and important appendages; sn) 
the Hive, which is essentially a double one, is sins 
rably constructed for the transfer of the Bees from 
one Hive to another, so as to preclude the necessity of 
swarming. They regard it, so fur as their intonation 
extends, as THE BEST HIVE EXTANT, and con. 
mend it to the Society for the award, which they deem 
such merit entitles it to.’ 

Syracuse, Sept, 3d; 1849. 


Drrtoma awarded by the New York State Agritul. 


tural Society, to Joseph A. Dugdale, Selma, Clark 
Co., Ohio, for one Moth-Proof Bee Hive. 


DUGDALE’S PATENT = 
Moth-Proof Bee-Hivo, 


; : oy nay f th 
affords facilities for dividing the bees, -° ™. ang 
‘honey and honey-comb; ani, jn dhert, forte the 


o3 , Prosperous condit; TVing 
semper 


fi : 
+; Labor 


Bee-culturists, and all those desirin 
tion to the public of the best the introdi, 
Hive ever constructed, are ca and Most. conveaj 


1 Tnestly rey 

one for themselves, mas ft Tire Wea, 

Not aj 

he many testin on} ls 

Superiority of 
Governor Ford's Testimony, 


ned the 


Bonsall (J. A, Dugdale’s Daten, 
} 


ne 


- ~« SEABURY 
Burton, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1849, URY Popp, 


Cayuga County Agricultural Society. 


_. We, the undersigned, a committ ; 

the Cayuga County Agricultural Socie *PPointed by 
articles, hereby certify that we have 
Hive pode in Bonsall’s, 
tent, do not hesitate to say, th : > 
ae Leet hive we have Pa 7 = the best 
think that it was as near perfect as any 


iety 


could be made. 
EMERY GOODWIN 
RALZA SPENCER 
WM. G. MUNSET] 
Burton tp, at the Agricultural Fair, Sept, 19° yo 


Mahoning County Agricultural Society, 


We, the undersigned, a commi : 
the Mahoning ‘aon a Agricultural Seat” by 
chanie articles, hereby certify that we } 
a Bee-Hive of Daniel b ; 
dale, and do not hesitate to say, that it 
constructed Hive we have ever seen, 
mend it to all persons who may need jt, 
Signed by the Committee, this 6th day of Oet,, 49, 


ety, On me. 
ave Xamnined 
by JA, Dug. 
Js the best. 
W e€ can recom. 


onsall’s, patented 


WILLIAM BLYT} 
NATHAN HARTI 
WM. MEEKER 


d from the grest 
in the State of 
petitors, 
of Lewis 
Hives have 
ceClintock, of Waterloo, Sene. 
simple, and 


ir progeny 


JOHN A, KING, Pres, 
B. P. JOHNSON, Se. 


This Hive is also highly commended by the Hon, 
Joshua R. Giddings, Professor Kirtland, of Cleve. 
land, Doctors Martin and Stanton, together witha 
long list of practical culturists in Ohio, Pennsylya- 
nia, New York and Virginia. 

[= For individual, town, county, or State rights, 
apply to the inventor, JOSEPH A. DUGDALL, 
Selma, Clark County, Ohio. 


Purchasers of rights will be furnished with all the 
necessary directions for constructing and using the 


Family and township rights for Essex County, 
in this State, are for sale by the Editor of the Liber- 
tor. A good Agent is wanted for this purpose. 








SOLOMON GUESS’S 
Indian Blood Purifier. 


VALUABLE remedy for Liver Co mplaint 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, &c. Also, the Indian 
Search Warrant, and Tonic Compound, superior ar- 


ticle for Croup, Cramp, Cholera, Pleurisy, Rheuma- 
tism, Piles, Diarrhwa, Summer Complaints, Febrile 
attacks, &c. 


r 
These Medicines are recommended, and are ex- 


pressly prepared for family use ; and as they are so 


admirably calculated to preserve health and cure 
The 


who had been among the Indians for many years, 
and has had experience in an extensive and diversi- 
fied practice, by which he has had ample opportuni- 
lies of acquiring a practical knowledge of disease, and 


of remedies best calculated to remove them. 


Boston, Jan. 10, 1850. 
This is to certify, that I was afflicted with weak 


and sore eyes, and had tried many kinds of medicine, 
but never obtained any relief. I had spent thirty dol- 
lars at the Eye Infirmary, without experiencing any 
benefit; but after taking one bottle of Solomon 
Guess’s ‘ Indian Blood Purifier,’ I was effectually 
cured. 


MICHAEL ONLY. 
a Boston, May 3, 1848. 
I hereby certify, that a short time since I inhaled’ 


ether, for the purpose of undergoing a short surgical 
operation, which produced severe spasms and pain in 
my side and head. I took two or three doses of Solo- 
mon Guess’s Medicine, such as is testified to in the 
a certificates, and was almost immediately 
relieved. 


HUTSON KNIGHTS. 


Boston, Aug. 24, 1848. 
This is to certify, that I was very ill of the Diar- 


rhea, and after taking Solomon Guess’s Medicine, 
called the Indian Tonic Compound, I obtained imme- 
diate relief. CARO 


LINE WILLIAMS. 


3 Bosroy, Aug. 12, 1848. 
certify, that I was attacked with the Di- 


This is to 


arrhcea, and after taking Solomon Guess’s celebrated 
Medicine, called the Indian 
recovered my health. 


Tonic Com 
co 
EF Sold in Boston, wholesale and retail, by the 


d, I soon 
ITTS. 


Proprietor, Soromon Guess, No. 4 Friend street, Bos- 
ton, Principal 
in New Bedford, by Thomas Bliss, Third street, and 
by Wm. Gates, Div. 55, N. E. Protective Union, 
south side of the market; in Fairhaven, by J: 
Mosher, Toll-house; in Nantucket, by Edvard Mitch. 
ell, Main street. 


Office, and at No. 32 Brattle street ; 





be found, ev. 
evening, and, in addition to doing business as a Law- 
yer, gives special attention to all matters coming be- 
fore him as a Justice of the Peace for the county of 


MACON B. ALLEN, 
Aitorney and Counsellor at Law, 


HAS REMOVED HIS OFFICE TO NO. 6 STATE STREET 


(ENTRANCE ALSO FROM WASHINGTON sTREET,) 


BOSTON. 
R. ALLEN also keeps an office in Warren Hall, 
No. 25 City Square, Charlestown, where he ma 
» from about 3 o'clock till 








Whittier’s Poems. 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO. 
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medicinal agents, have furnished no examples Jo (0B 
pare with the salutary effects produced by + AYERS 
CHERRY PECTORAL.’ 

The remarkable cures of diseases of the 
which have been realized by its use, attested 7 they 
are by many prominent professors and physicians , 
this and foreign Jands, should encourage the afliicte 
to persevere, with the strong assuranc F 
the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ will relieve and wir 
mately cure them. 

We present to the public unsolicite 
from some of the first men in our county, 
whose judgment and experience implic 
may be placed. ; 
DR. PERKINS, President of Vermont Medical Co! 


one of the most learned and intelligent p 
the country, considers it a ‘composition ¢ ‘ 
cellence for the cure of that formidable disease, Con 


sumption. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir—Agreeably pee 
quest of your agent, we will cheertully pan one PEt 
have known of the effects of your CHERRY ** 
TORAL, and they have 
Mrs. Betsey Strester has been afflicted with 
and relentless cough, which reduced her yer) = 
low that little hope could be entained of her ree 
Numerous remedies had been tne 
fect before the CHERRY 
roa ei alg 

ow mn a , 
rs, and grown yearly worse, until the ¢ one 
ECTORAL has entirely removed the dises® 
he is as free from any at 
The Rev. Mark Dane had been so severe 
with the Bronchitis as = rp or tye . ‘Me 
and not had afforded him rei “al, 
amayaienes him a bottle of your pECTOR 
which cured him at once, and he now ° 
usual in his place. : 

These are three of the cases in whi sve grt 
known it successful, but never to fail. We" " 
pleasure in certifying to these facts; 4° 
ed sit, your humble servants 


Among the distinguished authorities 
en their names to recommend CHE for the 4! 
RAL, as the best remedy that is known “7 |, ¢y. 
fections of the Lungs, are ‘ The London , 
nadian Journal of 


Review,’ ‘ New Jersey Medical Report" 
ster, Harvard College; Prof. Bawrr™t 
nia University of Medicine ; President 
mont Medical College; Dr. Aesy’ 
York city; Panxex Creveranv, Bower. pra 
Prof. Burrerrtetp, Willoughby one College i 
Brarranwarts, Leeds (Eng.) sand; 
Ricuanp Kane, Queen's College, Ire! 
Rovsensavm Leipsic. 


: and 
the virtues 
The public have but to know [oe © pECTOR*} 


obtained. 
Prepared 
3 
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Great Cough Remedy! 





For the Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
W HOOPING-COUGE, CROUP, 
ASTHMA ani CONSUMPTION. 


TPHE annals of medical science, wording % they 
do ample proof of the power and value of may 
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